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PATENT PILLS. 


A Merciful Medicine. 
More Precious than Rubies. 


" INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Liver Complaints, Impurities of 
the Blood, &c., are all absolutely and 

permanently cured by their use. Eating 
vat drinking made a pleasure, Used 
by all classes of society. Contain no 
mercury. 

A Household Necessity. 

In boxes, 1/1} and 2/9, Ask your 
Chemist to order if not in stock; or 
post-free, 15 or 35 stamps, of the 
Proprieto:, Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 
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MAGIC COUGH MIXTURE. 











‘A Wonderful Remedy 


For Coughs, Colds, Loss of Voice, 
Decline, onsumption, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and every other Chest 
Complaint. Silverton’s “Magic Cough 
Miature and Energiser, the Best Medi- 
cine for these complaints. Ask your 
Chemist to order it for you if not in 
stock. Sold in bottles at 1/1} and 2/9. 






















SILVERTON'S FooD OF FOOD 


‘Can be taken by invalids when all other food is refused. It creates new blood, and builds up wasting con- 


stitutions; is easily prepared. In boxes at 1/- and 2/9, of all Chemists and Grocers and London Wholesale 
Houses, or of Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 


DEAFNESS AND ALL DISEASES OF THE EAR 


Cured by the use of Silverton’s Medical Aural Remedy. Sold in boxes at 2/9 & 11/-, by all Chemists & Whole- 
sale Houses throughout the world. If not in stock, ask them to order for you. Read the following letter: 


“ Januar 14th, 1884.—Dear Sir,—Last year my little boy, seven years of age, from some unknown cause, became deaf and dumb, and 
remained so for six months. During that time T cambelend the p ysicians at two different hospitals,without him receiving the slightest benefit. I 
was then advised to bring him to you, and, I am thankful to say, after using your remedies ‘br si six weeks. his hearing was restored ; and after a 
few months his speech his has returned. Thank God, he can now speak and hear as well as ever. I send this Testimonial with the hope it 
may lead toa like blessing in others similarly afflicted. —Yours, &c., E. Cotiins.” 


“Boox or HEALTH,’ treating on the above and many other Diseases, sent free for two penny stamps from 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Patients seen daily, free of charge, on all matters of Health, from 11 till 2; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 
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WONDERFUL if ‘ome Unen,| 
BABY SOOTHER, |iMWweautratts 


This enequalled remedy is remedy is entirely free 
from any opiz ates or noxious or strong acting 


Meilicine ; its effect is instant in, relieving 
Infants from GRIPES, WIND, COLIC, &e.] °° | “Absolutely the teat Foewre: semedy ever 


It is guaranteed a simple, harmless Medicine. 
refs ye AR og Rca | |} COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
: : as Strongly sebsmmiadad by the most 

Pricé 1g. per Bottie at all Chemists',o. free by | eminent Doctors. 


Parcels’ Post ; same price, 12 stamps, to mi 
T, KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London.| - | TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9, 

























PACE WOODCOCK S 


WIND PILLS 


__ WORLD FAMED __ FAMED | GGOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
| GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
ein So bd ar 
for the cure ‘ 

_THE GREAT BLOO poi AND SST roam, GOOD for the cure of ALL_ COMPLAINTS 

sai pombaherss os from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 

BOWELS, or LIVER. 


its effects are 
THOUSANDS OF "TESTIMONIALS nb oa ALL PARTS.” They are sold all Medicine Vendors, in | eee 
28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the pag ass af as. od., and Fa each ; or, should an difficulty pdolgad o 


all Sent to any address for 30 or 1 pga cag om - 
The Lizcoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, Calver Ne Snr NORWICH forty AGE D. AGE D. WoOKCOC 
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In the Battle of this Life, ‘The Drying up a 
Single Tear has more of Honest Fame 
than Shedding Seas of Gore.’ 


WAR! WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR ? 
OUTRAGED. NATURE. 


She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the terrible 
lesson he is so slow to learn, that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. How 
much longer: must the causes of this. startling array of preventible deaths continue 
unchecked? For the means of prevention, and for preserving health, by Natural 
Means, see a large illustrated sheet wrapped with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT, which (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with water, acts as a 
natural aperient; its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving 
and restoringhealth. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally 
known, no family would be without it, 


ZULU WAR.—Surveying the Maputa River. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS & ALL LEAVING HOME FOR 

A CHANGE.—‘ Winchester, 13th July, 1884.—Sir,—I write to tell you what 
your ‘Fruit Salt’ has done for me. During the Zulu War, Consul O’ Neill and myself 
had occasion to survey the Maputa River. We had great difficulties in stowing suf- 
ficient fresh water for our need, and were obliged on our return to drink the river water 
—water you may call it, but I call it liquid mud: mudbanks both sides, a tropical sun all day, and a miasmatic dew all 
night. We had the good fortune, however, to have with us a couple of bottles of your invaluable ‘Fruit Sait,’ and never 
took the ‘water’ without a judicious admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. Now when we 
arrived at Lorenzo Marquay there was no more‘ Fruit Salt’ to be obtained. I was sent on to Durban, but poor Mr. O'Neill 
was on the flat of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get one bottle, as everyone was sold out, it being so much 
in demand. When I mention that we only went in a small boat with four niggers, and that two expeditions from men- 
of-war, with fully-equipped boats, had tried the survey before and only got forty miles (having lost the greater part of 
their crews through the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I think I am only doing you justice in putting our 
success down to your excellent preparation —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A LrzureENANT RoyAL Navy, F.R,G.S.— 
To J. C. Eno, Esq, Hatcham, London, S.E.” 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


**You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent.” 


BLOOD-POISONS. The predisposing cause of Disease, or, how to prevent a susceptibility to 
take Disease. 


GICK HEADACHE.—“After suffering for nearly two-and-a-half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 

and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by 
a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, 
and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have net enjoyed such good health for 
years.— Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYs, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an 

F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, says: “I have fora long time used ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT;’ 
I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise 
not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the 
quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink; and I am convinced that it does not 
weaken when it stimulates.” 5 


“Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain 
of all virtues.”—Bishop Hall. 


WING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, 
breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick 
headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the 
blood pure and free from disease. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS.—"A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 

of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 

enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 
in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” ADAMS, 








Examine each Bottle, and sce that the Capsule is marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
CAUTION. —iecn imposed on by a worthless imitation. 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages..how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATEND. 
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LOUGEH’S 


PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Forms a mat Deore, Ping and Rerehing Bora 


PHUS, SCARLET, JUN pautate: Bees LE, and other er FEVERS 


great p + tomy gy in se my pop = Fae “yo its effi- 
Fa: ba the treatment of many of the ordinary oe chronic 
of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 
aa me hee | —— and Trade Mark. 
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H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





WHELPTON'S YEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 





ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CONTAIN ARE 
N PURELY 
MERCURY. VEGETABLE, 





Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
neien,S have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 
Head, Head, Chest Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means ig neglected might be avoided and much sufferin, 
saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period o 
nearly Firry YEARS ng! have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
an remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving Sea SickNEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
A pecpecieatiite Wat iisced@tal jae ds ve, hd. 
and olesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 18.1 
and as. gd., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane rt, Fleet 
Street, London, and sent free to an ay rt of the United Kin dom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or beer, stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and 











|HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


‘Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
In his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 
71, says :— 

** T had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s oe. 
ment. I gave some to the people. and nothing coull exceed 
* their gratitude: and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and 
**horse-teed poured in upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of 
“ Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and 
“ the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
“ the small remaining stock.” 

This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, 
wou.ds, ulcers, stiff joints, gout, rheumatism, bron- 
itis. diphtheria, coughs. colds, and all skin diseases. 














PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED. 


LIGHT & LOVE, 


A Magazine for Every Church and Home. 


It contains a Com te fare ov — month and Articles by various 
authors, under the following hea —The Home Circle - Rays 
from the Sun of Truth—Earnest Wonk to the Unsaved- Light from 
Other Lands— Temperance — Biographical Sketch—Our Children’s 
Portion— Music—Brevities, &c., &c 


LILE & FAWCETT, Printers and Publishers, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


VOLUME FOR 1884 NOW READY. Boards 1/-, 1/6, 
Cloth Gilt, 2/6. 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 


A Monthly Dlustrated a rgoeee for Young 
Fee. et amily Reading, and Readers in 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


HE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known in 
.every part of the world as a favourite com- 
panion for the leisure hours of old and young, so 
that we need not describe it at anylength. If you 
are among its subscribers, we are sure you like it. 
If you have not yet seen it, our advice is, “Go to 
the nearest boo er, newsvendor, or railway 
bookstall, and get it.” 


London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & CO,, 
9, Paternoster-row, E.C., and 
LILE & FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





EverRY SATURDAY. ONE PENNY. 
MONTHLY ParTs, 6D. 
—_O- 


Great Puoucuts 
From fMlaster Minds, 


A POPULAR WEEKLY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF PURE LITERATURE, 





_——_—0-—— 
Subscription, quarterly, by post, 1s.8d.; half-year, 3s. 3d.; 
year, 6s. 6d. Now Ready, November Part, post-free, 7d. 
—O-— 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Horsce 8, C. Walden, Esq., of Hope Bower, Fulham, 
says—“I am glad to foe at a publication, and hope it 
may have many perity, under the able 

dance of its cident vito, There are too many 
journals whose tendency is not to improve the moral 
tone of our people.” 

The Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., says—‘I am 
charmed with ‘Great Thoughts * I recommend it to 
ithe Hay everywhere,” 

he valy Baker Norton, of South Shields, says— 

tulate you upon the success, the 

andicten toons of your undertaking, and anything I 

can do to pub the fame of your welcome weekly 
shall be done.” 

Rev. W. H. James, ef Rhyl, sa ys—“ I came across 
your dah the other day for the first time. It is a 
—— thing. Pray send me all back numbers by 


—O0-— 


ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS, 


LILLE & FAW CHT, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 





NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.— Please send all M&S. direct to Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT, 
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“ He precipitated himself across the rider’s path.” 


See ** Insufficiency.” 











HOW SHE WAS MADE WORTHY. 
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SUFFICIENCY} OR OW HE WAS ADE ORTHY,. 
NCY; ' 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “‘ LAURA LINWOOD,” 


“DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A DOE SHOWING FIGHT. 


“Or isitcalumny? The Parthian barb * 
Shot backward! Well, flee not like a scared dove, 
Nor turn to meet it with soft words of love, 
But stand like Esther in most royal garb.” 


ST HER be- 
gan tothink 
that there 
was noth- 
ing good in 
the world 
for her, not 

even friendship. 

Pain, physical and 

mental, pain that 

contracted the 
brows and made 
war with beauty, 

“ Destroyed the all of 

creature good, 
Poisoned the pleasant 


mm food.” 


Was this her only portion for this life?—a portion 
that might one day be glorified with an un- 
earthly light, and transmuted into a rarer gold 
than that of earth; but that such transmutations 
are only for the saints. She was a sinner from 
whom the sacrifice of her whole life’s happiness 
could not be accepted. A merciless fate !—she 
dared not call it “God,” but she meant “God”— 
would blast what poor ease and comfort might 
remain! She went about with the dull eye and 
the crushed mien of the heart oroken. Yet so 
unsuspicious was she, that she only traced the 
alienation as far as very slight causes might go. 
Mrs. Beattie had ridiculed her weakness to others, 
had tricked her out insome kind of fool’s garment 
to her gossips, and at last some caricatured repre- 
sentation of her had become current. In the 
general estimation she was discounted rapidly, 
it appeared; and so friendship had changed into 
indifference, and indifference into aversion. Sadly 
Esther accepted all this, because she was learn- 
ing human nature, and her unpopularity, when 
from a friendless orphan she became the object 
of a titled lady’s almost maternal solicitude, had 
shown her how little that kind of genus was to 








’ 


ETC., ETC. 


be depended upon. It would have seemed to 
her worse than useless to ask any questions or 
attempt any protest. 

“Is it not apparent to you that everyone is 
changed?” asked Miss Lossie of her, one evening, 
as she sat with her on an iron seat overlooking 
the sea. Esther looked up into her companion’s 
face. It was full of determination and a strongly 
repressed agitation. The girl loved Esther. She 
had taken lessons of her as a pupil, but being 
nearly her own age had drifted into a close 
companionship, which her parents—people of 
high position in Beamend—had done their best 
to encourage for their daughter’s sake. “ Is it 
not apparent to you that everyone is changed?” 

Esther laughed a short, bitter laugh. 

“Tf it is, 1 do not see what is the good of 
speaking of it. Every dog has its day. If mine 
is over in Beamend, I have only to think how 
short it has been. If a popular idol makes his 
mark at twenty, and keeps his course till he is 
eighty, he dies thinking the same thing.” 

“We can’t help death,” said the girl, with a 
quivering lip, “but we can help scandal, and if 
we won't look after our reputation for ourselves, 
who is there to do it for us? The ball has been 
set rolling about you; Mrs. Beattie has set it 
rolling; and I tell you that you may arrest it; and 
break her head with it, if she will not confess to 
the mischief she has made, and promise to un- 
make it.” 

“Caroline Lossie, what do you mean? I have 
sometimes been impatient with Mrs. Beattie. I 
have said things to her in my anger that I would 
never have said to one of her children, though 
a saint might have been provoked. But scandal 
is a strong word to use; and what has she fold 
about me?” 

“She has told what makes every one stand in 
doubt of you; a thing which twenty years hence 
might give an enemy a handle against you. It 
is something about a love affair. She says you 
are here to be out of the way of a man of high 
station, who took too much notice of you; that, 
though you were only a young girl, your friends 
all turned their backs on you because you en- 
couraged him. Whatever the affair is, she has 
presented it in a colour that I am sure does not 
belong to it; and if I were you, I’d have it out 
with Mrs. Beattie before I left Beamend, and 
make her eat her words.” 

41 
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The pain at Esther’s heart nearly cut off her 
breath. The seat on which she sat seemed to 
rock, the sea to roll around instead of before her. 
The strong young friend who had shocked 
her turned sharply towards her, flung her arm 
around her waist and drew her head down to her 
shoulder. 

“Oh, what a fool I have been, to be sure!” 
moaned poor Esther, as she slowly, after several 
moments, recovered herself. 

“Hush! Try to meet the thing in a brave 
spirit. We all have to take a bull by the horns 
sometime in our lives. What she says is not 
true, is it?” 

“It is not true that I have done wrong, 
or been thought: blameworthy,” said Esther. 
“Never was a word whispered to me that I 
should be ashamed to hear. If I had been 
prompted by worldly ambition, and not the love 
that can put self to death for another's sake, I 
might never have seen Mrs. Beattie or known 
the dreadful experiences of these last few years. 
But to-night ends it, Caroline. I shall ask for 
what belongs to me and go away.” 

“*No; stay and live it down.” 

She shook her head. “It is more than 1 can 
bear.” 

“ Perhaps I have done wrong to tell you; but 
it was as a friend.” 

“You would not have deserved the name of a 
friend if you had done less. Now, I only ask of 
you this: whenever the report is revived in your 
hearing, contradict it, and tell the truth as you 
have it from me. All will not believe you, but, 
perhaps some will.” 

“T will make them. I will shame them into 
it; and now you go homeand go at Mrs. Beattie, 
full charge. If you make yourself master of the 
field, you may safely stay on it.” 

It was good advice, but, then, it was only 
practicable to some natures. The giver was of 
a different mould to the receiver. It was but 
in moments of strong excitement that Esther 
could turn round on anybody, and this blow that 
had been dealt had not maddened, it had stunned 
her. It had paralysed her and rendered her 
incapable of action. If she had let the thing 
pass, said nothing about it, but crept on, worm- 
like, with chiller senses, and more benumbed 
forces, she would have been true to her own 
nature; and out of our own nature, without 
compulsion from outside, it is difficult to act. 

The only remedy she thought of was flight; 
but how to face the world of London with an 
almost empty purse! What would become of 
her if she had to wait to win? It was clear she 
must get together what she could, ask for what 
belonged to her, or the result might be starvation. 
She walked up and down the walk that lay before 
the house for long before she entered it. So 
had she often done, from a sick fear of Mrs. 


Beattie’s temper, and had found the fear as pro- 
phetic as the animal uneasiness that precedes a 
thunderstorm. 


“ There went not a breath of air through the trees, 
Then why did the aspen shiver ?” 


she might have asked in self-ridicule, when, on 
entering, she found a great calm. But, how often 
had the Medusa face greeted her with a look of 
suppressed fury, while hastily-filled vials of 
wrath were poured upon her head, because 
circumstantial evidence had been given of 
Harriett’s unpopularity in the school!—Mrs. 
Decker had not invited her to her children’s 
party :—because the little fourth-class girls, 
innocent as yet of aught but a parrot-like 
acquaintance with the rules of syntax, were put 
back to exercise their brains on the application 
of the same; when, whatever prosedy might 
be, it came next to syntax in the grammar, and 
there ought to be no going back in education 
after it had once begun—and sundry other 
becauses. 

All these disturbing influences, from which 
prodigious hurricanes had arisen, seemed trifling 
now, that Esther, instead of being on the 
defensive, must put herself on the offensive, and 
battle till she gained her rights, cowed her 
enemy, and shook the dust, in testimony, from 
off her feet. 

It is a wonder that she ever did it. No doubt 
the still, set whiteness of her face when Mrs. 
Beattie opened to her her hospitable door, did 
part of the business for her, and hurried ques- 
tions, asked in a kind of guilty amaze, did 
the rest. 

But for their two voices there was stillness in 
the house. Pale, quivering, and agitated, Esther 
had made her accusation, as if it was her place 
to blush, and not her betrayer’s; and the criminal 
had shrunk, as a wild beast brought to bay will 
shrink before it makes its spring; but the spring 
made—what was this, something of the wild beast 
had been roused in Esther, for she looked on her 
with the eye of the lion-tamer; her voice was 
low and choked with the emotion that would 
work up into her throat, but her words cut like 
whips. A mere human coney, one of a feeble 
folk, there were moments when even she was to 
be dreaded, and this was one of them. The 
strongly repressed passion, the long subjected 
pain had burst its bounds. It was enough—the 
tragedy queen was en scéne; and what could 
Medusa herself have done before her, but shake 
out her hissing snakes, in a terror that tried to 
conceal itself by rage! 

And this was Mrs. Beattie’s sore—that Esther 
had not known her better, that she could take 
up one of the lies that the great father of lies is 
aye dropping about this wicked world, (of 
which no one owns to making a part) and bring 
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it to her as her property. “And yet to think,” 
she said, dropping into soliloquy, “how I have 
luved that girl; the name I’ve given her in this 
pene and the friends I’ve made for her here. 
would have made of her like a sister if she’d 
have let me; but, no, she set herself against me 
and my Harriett—who was fit to be made queen 
of the school—set herself against us, from the 
first; and I wouldn’t have cared for myself, but 
for Harriett. Oh, the feelings of a mother! 
Oh, the sentimerts that animate her breast!” 

“You may well bring that up. I wonder 
what my mother would have said to you, if she 
had been here to-day. You add sin to sin. I 
never loved you, it is true; but, at least, I had 
the weakness to try.” 

“To try?—yes, as if it went fair again your 
grain to love me and my child; but you would 
try. But, oh, Miss Lovell, however you might 
try, you may leave off trying anything with 
that faze (face). It shows everything. It would 
tell truth if your lips spoke lies. I never knew 
such a faze as you’ve got. It’s as full of 
pride sometimes, as an egg’s full of meat. It’s 
shown when you said nothing what you thought 
of me and Harriett.” 

“That is unfortunate, but leave her out of 
the question, and keep to the point. If you have 
not set this story abroad, who did?” 

“Yourself, very like. What you told me, you 
could tell another.” 

““T never did; but to you! And could no 
good angel have put some one else beside me in 
my moment of miserable weakness, than you! 
Then when I meant to break loose from you, 
you exacted my silence from my honour, and see 
what a use you have made of it!” 

“The thing was not told as you have heard it.” 

“Then in clearing me you will clear yourself. 
Trace the first distortion to its author. To 
whom did you first tell it? ” 

“Tm not going to say. Dear me, do you 
think I’m going to be sat upon, and told what 
to do by a young girl like you?” 

“You won’t! You areconvicted. Bring out 
the books and give me what you owe me, so that 
while you take your way I may take mine.” 

“IT shan’t; it would not be right; it would 
ruin the school.” 

““We have eaten our last morsel together, we 
have touched hands for the last time; a covenant 
of salt should not bind me, though I were an 
Arab. I must go.” 

“ Not to-night?” 

“ Yes, to-night.” 

“ Sleep upon it?” 

‘Sleep will never overtake me in this house.” 

‘Miss Lovell, you’re excited, and I’m far too 
easy vexed. You've got worked upon, some way 
or other, to think hard thoughts of me. It was 
wrong of me to let another into the confidence 
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you gave me. I never knew any harm would 
come of it. Now, if you'll leave the matter in 
my hands and be quiet, you’ll see I’ll put it all 
straight, before another week is over.” 

“If you put it straight at all, you’ll do it 
before another day is over, and that with me as 
witness.” 

Mrs. Beattie grew white to the lips; and then, 
finding herself baffled, and thinking that Esther’s 
heavily strained nerve-power must soon give 
way, she rallied from her deceitful calm to raise, 
like a Macbeth witch, the tempest from which 
she had so lately subsided. 

“Whatever is all this about?” inquired Mr. 
Beattie, who had just returned home. ‘“ We 
seem to have fallen upon evil times. A storm 
in a tea-cup can be raised without a moment’s 
notice, and generally when I am out of the 
way.” 

In a moment there was silence, but when 
Esther turned round and looked at him with her 
steady eyes, he fell back as if he had been struck 
with lightning. Perhaps he had, but it was 
from her eyes the bolt had gone forth, her lips 
were sealed. 

“T don’t know rightly what it is. She says 
I’ve slandered her,” moaned Mrs. Beattie. A 
crimson wave went over Mr. Beattie’s face; not 
that he guessed what lay behind these accusing 
words, but he knew what pains he had been at 
to pull down the idol he had put up, to disparage 
her and turn her to ridicule. At the sight of the 
girl’s anguished face he was struck with remorse 
for certain sarcasms and sneers that he thought 
had been repeated to her. He was frightened, 
too; for there was a spirit there that it was not 
easy to quell when it was once roused. 

“Come, now,” he said, soothingly; ‘we 
shall have to look into the diction ary to see 
what slander means. If Miss Lovell thought 
she was injured by any careless word that has 
been spoken, why did she not come to me? 
Women ought never to have anything to say to 
each other about disagreeables. 1 can’t tell how 
it is, but if they are the veriest lambs to us, to 
their own kind they are like the wild cats of the 
African jungles.” i 

Still Esther looked at him with her steady 
eyes. 
oe You are a witness how I’ve luved that girl; 
but there’s nothing more amazing than the 
unthankfulness of friends.” 

“‘ Except their treachery,” exclaimed Esther, 
in the quiet tones of one who bleeds inwardly. 
“Tt is not in Mrs. Beattie’s intention to make 
reparation, Mr. Beattie, so I only ask you for 
the small sum that accrues to me as profit. You 
will see that there is not much here for me to 
make a fresh start with,” she said, holding up 
her small open knitted purse; “and I leave for 
London to-night.” 
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“‘ Whatever is this about?” he inquired, with 
an expression of utter dismay. 

“ Just come here with me, Dada,” entreated 
his wife, leading him aside. 

** Yes, tell him what you like, Mrs. Beattie; 
only know this, that, misrepresented as I am, the 
half-truths on which I have been wronged could 
be pieced with the whole, at a single line from 
me.” 

“ You may get who you will to believe that,” 
muttered Mrs. Beattie. 

She retired with her husband. Esther felt 
her heart turn within her like a stone. Of 
course he knew what she referred to, and he 
would come back; but why should she go over 
the sickening story again? The woman who 
had injured her was his wife. Nothing was 
more humiliating than self-defence. She could 
only ask from them what thoy owed her, and go 
quietly on her own hard way; a way which had 
never prospered since——but it would never do 
now to think of that. 

Mr. Beattie’s face, when he did return, was 
sorrowfully stern. His wife followed in the rear. 

“T say, Miss Lovell,” he said, “ this quarrel 
must not last; it is as much to your interest as 
ours to patch it up. A shallow reconciliation is 
better than none. Mrs. Beattie has done very 
wrong to break faith with you on this love affair 
of yours; but you broke faith with yourself, 
remember! It is not in a woman to keep a 
secret, even her own. That’s bad enough, but 
as for misrepresentation, perhaps that begun 
with the party who told the story to you, and I 
have my suspicions.” 

‘My friend is quite willing I give you her 
name, and work backwards,” said Eather, loftily; 
“but I prefer to come to the fountain-head, so 
Icome to Mrs. Beattie, and am willing to go 
with Mrs. Beattie to the next person concerned 
in passing it on; and no other compromise will 
I accept, Mr. Beattie.” 

“ You are a haughty girl,” he said; “ but I 
never thought you were a vindictive one. Nor 
are you—this is a sudden spasm of pain which 
you will soon get over, if you will only wait.” 

“ To-night decides all.” 

“No, no; to-night decides nothing. No 
one is collected enough. Why should you be 
afraid to trust us? For all the faults of the 
past, on both sides,” he said, meekly, “ we never 
meant you any ill. Leave us to undo the 
tangle in our own way, and all will yet be well : 
you will see it will.” 

“ Yes, all will be well,” echoed Mrs. Beattie. 
The appealing look in Mr. Beattie’s eyes, the 

rsuasion with which his hand was laid upon 
oe arm might have overcome her; but, no, her 
resolution was taken—her conviction that her 
honour had been tampered with was ineradicable. 
She looked as if even bolts and bars could not 


detain her, if it was possible for the spirit that 
through walls to take the body along 
with it. If Lord Downes had seen her now, he 
would have said that the germ of that awful 
— which he had discovered latent beneath 
er childish beauty was in full flower, brought 
to it by the heat that expands while it destroys. 
They were afraid of her ; but they were still 
more afraid to let her go from them now, and 
thus. Dada tried his mellowest tones of per- 


_ suasion—his wife sobbed hysterically, and dwelt 


long on the old, fancied affection that had never 
borne the test of a serviceshe could render; or 
a sick bed; but the die was cast, Esther 
remained firm. ‘ Excuse me,” she sail; “all 
this is taking up my time, which is precious. 
The up trains —— ” 

“You will go; then, I tell you, you can’t. 
If you do, it’s inthe teeth of the law. You are 
bound to us till the term ends.” 

“If Iam bound by law, you may take the 
law, Mr. Beattie. I will not be bound to you 
for another hour. How often have you told me 
that you could go to London in the morning 
and put my superior in my chair before evening, 
and it would not matter. Now’s your time to 
do it ; for threats will not keep me here. All I 
ask of you is to fulfil the pecuniary part of the 
obligation.” 

“That will I not. I will not empower you— 
a young girl, to rush on your ownruin. If you 
go, you will have to set default of money from me 
against default of time from you; and you will 
have no redress, for you are guilty of breach of 
contract.” 

“There never was any contract,” said Esther. 

“Then that proves us under no obligation, 
except a moral one, which you are the first to 
set aside.” 

“Is that so?” said Esther. ‘“ Well, I do not 
understand the law, and I am not a business 
woman. I kept silence about my leaving 
because you told me it was only honourable to 
do so; but you did not keep silence, so I shall 
not be guided by what you tell me is right any 
more. You only want to carry your own ends. 
The money can go; it’s not much to lose, but 
it might have helped me a little.” She turned 
to leave the room. 

“Think again, Miss Lovell; the thing you 
are doing is unprincipled and injurious to our 
interests. If you do it, you shall do it to your 
own hurt. I shall write to your great oracle, 
Dr. Kasthof, and tell him how you have 
behaved here, and warn him of recommending 

you to any English people whom you may serve 
in like fashion.” 

“Do your worst. Dr. Kasthof knows me 
better than you do. I could say a word to him 
about being careful how he placed young girls 
with strangers.” 
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“ He’d have something to do to keep many 
like you on his hands. However, I warn you, 
madam. Whatever he may be to you, whatever 
you may expect from him, he shall know.” 

Esther passed out with a smile of disdain upon 
her lips, and hurriedly began her arrangements 
for leaving the town. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


ONE TENDER FAREWELL. 


“Oh, world, thou wast the forest to this ‘doe.’’’ 
—JULIUS C@SAR. 


Sucu hindrances were put in her way that she 
did not get off that night; nor did she break 
the fast her pride imposed on her, nor lie down 
for an hour’s sleep. With swift hands she com- 
pleted her packing, and then, as it was late, and 
Nannie had been indignantly taken from her 
room, she stole to the bed where the excited 
child lay wide awake, and kneeling beside her, 
kissed her and tried to breathe into her ear a 
few whispered, loving words. The child’s arms 
were soon flung round her neck. “ Thou art 
going to leave me,” she said. “I shall want 
thee in the night and all day, naughty Miss 
Lovell.” 

“You have others, Nannie, and I have 
nobody. You will not want me so much as I 
shall want you; and, Nannie, let me kiss you, 
and thank you for the good child you have been 
to me, ever since I came here. The world 
would be too smooth to me, Nannie, if all in it 
were like you, though yet there would be one 
great trouble left.” 

“Thou hast ever been kind to me,” said 
Nannie. “All my lessons seemed nice with 
thee for a teacher, and sometimes I have 
thought it even nice to be ill, to have thee care 
for me; then why should I not be good?” 

“Tt is the way of the world that all that on 
my part, should go for nothing; but, Nannie, 
you and I will not learn the way of the world. 
We will try and find out a better.” 

“What is it ? I don’t understand.” 

“Yes, you do! When I am gone, ask Mrs. 
Eglan, and she will tell you. And, Nannie, give 
my love to Mrs. Eglan; and to Mr. Eglan, too, if 
you like. I believe that after a little while you 
wil] get well and strong; and I hope you will be 
good and clever,—good chiefly. And, sweetie, 
you will hear hard things said of me. Perhaps 
you will be ready to think that Miss Lovell was 
indeed naughty; but don’t, my darling, I couldn’t 
bear it. If [ am, it is not in the way they say; 
and you know me, don’t you ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed I do; and I will love you as 
long as I live,” said the child. “ Do you think,” 
she added, solemnly, “that I shall get better?” 


“Yes, darling: the doctor says that you may 
yet be a fine, strong girl. You must think of 
me praying every day that you may get 
better. You will find in your pin-cushion, to- 
morrow, the little brooch that you have some- 
times seen me wear. Keep it for your first 
brooch when you come to wear one; and then 
wear it in memory of me.” 

“Oh! how proud I shall be of it,” said. 
Nannie. “Mamma says it isa littlegem.” 

“T received it from one whose every gift was 
costly, but she died,”’ said Esther, sadly. 

“T wish I had a keepsake for you. Will you 
take my bird’s-nest ? Dada said I did it nicely.” 

“ Yes, I will take it; it will be more like a 
little bit of yourself than anything else.” 

“Miss Lovell!” said Nannie, in a mysterious 
whisper. ‘ Miss Lovell!” 

“Well, dear, what is it ?” 

“Thou wilt not be grieved; but I heard them 
say that thou hadst not enough money. I have 
fourpence in my purse, only fourpence. It isa 
crooked one; and when I got it, someone told 
me never to lose it, for if I didn’t, I should never 
be without money.” 

In spite of the pathos of the position, Esther 
laughed. “Thou dear child; and what will a 
crooked fourpence do? Keep it, for of course, 
while you have it you will not be penniless.” 

“T thought there was some superstition about 
it, and I know superstitions are silly things; but 
I would like thee to have it, Miss Lovell !” 

“Tn case there is something in it. Ah, fool- 
ish Nannie! You are a pupil worthy of your 
teacher. However, you shall have your will, 
and I will promise to keep it always, as another 
little love-token.” 

The crooked fourpence was transferred from 
the child’s purse to her teacher’s; and then, 
with a few quiet tears, and kisses as quiet, the two 
parted, it might be never to meet on earth again. 

It was in the chill, early morning that Esther 
went in a cab through the streets of Beamend. 
A mist hung over the sea. From few dwelling- 
houses did the hospitable curl of smoke arise. 
She looked wistfully at the houses of old friends 
and pupils. She thought what a surprise awaited 
some young hearts next morning. It was some 
comfort to know that all the pain was not be- 
tween her and Nannie. 

“Farewell, my beloved pupils!” she said. 
“Parting is bitter pain, and words and hand- 
shaking would not sweeten it. I leave my 
work on you uncompleted; and yet all that ever 
I have done can never be undone. Time will 
take care of what lies hidden. Experience will 
foster what has been commended to the opening 
mind. You, in the future, will be my judges. 
Before you, when you are women-grown, I must 
stand or fall, whatever the world’s judgment 


may be.” 
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And she who spoke thus was barely twenty- 
one; but when people at her age feel as she did, 
it takes them ten years to get young again; and 
like ne flowers they bloom out into 
freshness, when their coevals are shutting up 
sleepy eyes and turning from the light. 

It seemed very solemn passing through the 
streets at this early hour, and looking up to 
windows with their white-drawn blinds, be- 
hind which lay those in whom she was most 
interested, locked in unconscious slumbers. And 
it was very solemn, more solemn than she knew, 
for she had cut herself loose from her moorings, 
and was in her youth and inexperience adrift 
upon the world, without even the shadow of 
human protection. A light in the south window 
of a long, low-roofed building caught her eye. 

“The old antiquary is dying,” she thought. 
“Let me pray for the repose of his soul.” 

At that moment the oaken door opened, and 
the doctor stepped out. 

Esther pulled the check-string, and putting 
her head out of the window, asked the doctor if 
he was still alive. 

“No! the earthly house is untenanted,” said 
the doctor. ‘“‘ Where has the uncaged spirit, with 
its passion for exploration gone, I wonder ? 
And where are you going, at this time of the 
morning, Miss Lovell ?” 

“To London, on business,” said Esther. 
“Did he die peacefully, doctor ?” 

“Yes, and with eyes full of questions which 
he had not breath to ask, poor little man.” 

There was no time for more, with the stern 
fact of the five o’clock train to catch. Esther 
knew that a beautiful human soul with which 
she had often communed, and from which she 
had often heard words of strength and hopeful- 
ness, had gone home. The earthly tabernacle 
had been a prison-house and a humiliation; but 
the angel had drawn the bars asunder at last, 
and the warder could not resist. The prisoner 
stepped out free. How many leagues lay be- 
tween the wanderer Esther and her home? 
She, too, was pent in a prison-house; when 
should her discharge come? She clasped her 
large, live, throbbing brow with her fingers. 
Ah, there was something there that must be 
called up, and brought out, and given to the 
world ere she could be resigned even to immor- 
tality. So from the heart-breaking past she 
turned to face the present, as it loomed upon 
her in a labyrinth of sooted walls, and iron 
roads, leading to the great city’s heart, and to the 
surging, seething masses who swarm there, to the 
destruction, no doubt, of the weak, and the 
ultimate survival of the fittest. 

What will Esther do now she has got there? 
Her ideas are so vague that she must have some 
kind of rest and refreshment, before she even 
asks herself that question. She has come up to 





London with an almost empty purse, with plain- 
ing nerves, and overwrought frame. Grand 
capital that to begin the struggle upon. But she 
has a teeming brain, an ever-ready pen, a capacity 
for work and endurance, and unlimited hope, be- 
cause she has confidence in her own powers, and 
believes she can make them be felt. So let her 
try her luck, for without hope and confidence, 
and some degree of that rash ingredient called 
enterprise, little is to be drawn from the fist of 
this queer world. 

We will leave Beamend to wonder what has 
become of her, allow her to fight her battle 
without watching her too closely, and see in the 
meantime how matters have been going on at 
Clievely. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


FRIENDSHIP THAT DESERVES THE NAME. 


“This heart you would not have 
I laid up in a grave, 
Of song: with love enwound it, 
And set sweet fancies blowing round it. 


Then I to others gave it, 
Because you would not have it; 
“See you keep it well,” I said, 
“ This heart's sleeping is not dead; 
But will wake some future day; 
So you keep it while you may.” 
OWEN MEREDITH. 


Ir far-reaching instincts and artistic yearnings 
had made Lord Downes a wanderer in his early 
days, nature had never intended that he should 
remain one. He had the tenacity of affection 
and the force of habit that so often belongs to 
the representatives of old families whose an- 
cestors have lived and flourished on the soil that 
was parcelled out to their progenitors at the 
Conquest, and have drawn in their first breath 
and yielded up their last within the same 
castellated walls, windowed for the same view 
over the paternal acrés round. 


But what nature had not done grief had. : 


The long-looked-for time had not come when 
the lord of Clievely could remain long in it. If 
you had asked him why, he would have said 
that it brought to hima sense of desolation that 
was nowhere else so keenly to be felt; but he 
has grown as silent on things belonging to 
himself as he is affable on things quite foreign; 
and the settled gravity of his face conveys to 
strangers the impression of a deep student and 
a man who has known eorrow. 

Still the friendship continues between him 
and Annie Portal. Mutual shyness and self- 
consciousness for long suspended it, but it has 
been renewed and consolidated by the religious 
frankness which the man in the end showed to 
the woman, and the woman to the man. 

Assured of her gradual decline, and treated as 
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being indirectly the cause of it, suffering acutely 
on her account, Lord Downes had paid her an 
informal and passing visit, hoping that thesubject 
might be opened up between them and he might 
find it possible to give her some of the conso- 
lation he found it impossible to appropriate. He 
found her faded and listless it is, true; apathy 
and weakness characterised her every look and 
movement, but even to his eye there was no 
appearance of the fell disease which battens on 
the flower till its last bloom is fled. When 
he expressed concern about her condition, she 
told him it was temporary, that she felt sure 
she should be better in time, and Alfred believed 
her. So great a reserve had sprung up between 
them, that the words he had meant to say were 
obliged to remain unsaid; he felt as if he could 
not draw very near her without hurting her, 
and yet there was no coldness, no resentment 
that repelled. Her soulful eyes sought- his, 
full of a dumb sympathy which at present 
must remain dumb; the pressure of her hand 
when his restrained, unsatisfactory visit came to 
an end, conveyed to him that whatever had 
happened, he had not lost his friend, and the 
young man rode away comforted. He was sure 
that they understood each other, and that there 
was nothing between them whereof to be 
ashamed. “The time will come when we can 
speak of it once for all,” said Ah. .d, “ the 
sooner the better, and then all will be made 
clear, and we shall not be less to each other than 
we ought to be.” 

The fact is, the time he was waiting for was 
a healthier one. His cousin’s feelings just now 
were in an unsettled and transition state. The 
long-cherished childish attachment had given 
way to a beautiful sentiment. She would have 
called it dead, but if it was, it was kept above 
ground lying in state, and over it her hopes, 
like mourners, kept continual wail. Her tears 
dropped fast and thick in secret, and she strung 
a harp for her own ear and made melancholy 
music on it continually. 

She did all this, fell into all this depth of 
weakness, but she never rebelled. She never 
pitied herself as injured. She never cherished 
one hard thought of her rival, or felt aught but 
the tenderest pity for the separation of the once 
happy lovers. So divinely strong, so humanly 
weak was she; but the gold can be beaten out 
to overlay the clay. Let us be patient with 
the human, then. 

The next time that Lord Downes saw her 
was after his aunt’s funeral. Indisposition 
caused by a severe chill had kept her from 
attending it; and when she was recovered, 
feeling his sore need of a friend, and longing 
to renew the old sisterly and brotherly corres- 
pondence and intercourse, he called again upon 
her in her home near York. 
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She met him with a sweet serenity that had in 
it no trace of fear or sadness. They knew and 
felt that they were altered, but the only painful 
alteration was in him. 

“T feel now that so much is irrevocable,” 
he said; “and my hard fate is bound on me. 
Even among her papers not a clue, and then . 
that we were not friends! How little would I 
have had it so! God knows I loved her in my 
heart and revered her still.” 

“You have nothing to charge yourself with, 
Alfred. It was very sad; and no one knew that 
better than she did. It was her disposition to 
do every one justice. Her action with regard 
to that young girl was most unlike her. It was 
the one spot on her beauty; but the likelihood is 
she was driven to it.” 

“Yes, and no one can tell what remorse she 
suffered. Pauline and every one about her saw 
how she had altered.” 

“And you feel that in her grave is buried 
your last hope? Dear Alfred, what a martyrdom 
your life is made to you, and nothing can be 
done !”’ 

‘“*No; when first I found Esther Lovell gone, 
and that no one could or would give me any 
word concerning her,I went and stated the 
whole case to the vicar. He was her master and 
very fond of her. I asked him if he could help 
me. He seemed greatly shocked and owned that 
he had been guilty of a blunder. He pointed 
out to me that I had rendered her a subject of 
village gossip, and never supposing me in 
earnest, he had remonstrated with the poor girl 
and warned my aunt, instead of coming to me 
in a straightforward manner and telling me 
what he had against me. Unwittingly he 
did wrong, and he was terribly cut up about it. 
He said that he was afraid among them, they 
had led Esther to look upon her affection for me 
as a crime, and this it was that had stood in the 
way of her Confirmation. It wasa most singular 
thing that just before her disappearance she 
asked to be Confirmed, and told him she was 
ready. He felt considerable uneasiness about it 
after she had gone, leaving no word behind her 
except such words as people who die suddenly 
sometimes leave,” said Alfred musingly, “‘and one 
thinks about it afterwards. Mr. Wilson, as a 
clergyman, went to my aunt and interceded with 
her on my behalf. He told her that she was 
doing a deep wrong to both of us, and that 
such a course of action would never prosper. 
The sin of it would find her out. She 
said, ‘Very likely,’ but she did not yield. 
He told me that was not the first struggle that 
he had had with her, for long before he had 
asked her for Esther’s address that he might 
write to her and inquire of her welfare, he 
thought it a most strange thing to be refused.” 
“Youhave tried all that advertisement can do?” 
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“Yes, I have given it up. I used at first to 
be constantly trying what significant lines in 
the daily papers would do. She may be hidden 
on the Continent. Perhaps she has been sent 
out to Australia, to her brother, though I have 
done my best to make tracks in that direction; 
perhaps she is in America. If she has been all 
the time in London, surely I should have found 
her out.” 

“Your eyes look weary with watching and 
waiting, Alfred; how I wish she would come.” 

“Ah, you little know what positive watching 
and waiting it has been! My very sensations 
seem to have acquired periodicity, like a sick 
man’s fever and chill. There are times when in 
the calmness of despair, I settle down to my 
‘books and my paintings, and what I have the 
presumption to call the duties of my life. One 
may almost calculate how long that mood wiil 
last. When it has had its time it gives way to 
extreme restlessness. Suddenly my brain gets 
fired with the thought of the accidental encoun- 
ters and meetings that take place daily, in the 
most unlikely places, and I feel [ must be 
up and doing; so I dash off to London. I 
walk down crowded thoroughfares, I haunt 
railway stations, and concert aud lecture-rooms. 
I station myself in the front gallery of any 
place where a popular preacher is to be heard, 
and all the time I am looking among the throng 
for her; for her face, her figure, her cloud of 
dark hair. Sometimes I see a shadowy resem- 
blance, a something in some girl that might 
belong to her, and I watch and wait, and go in 
pursuit. But again I am mocked like the 
traveller who, day after day, follows the mirage 
in the desert.” 

“ Alas! poor Alfred, to what are you come!” 

“It is the same abroad. I am possessed with 
the thought of the surprises that await one upon 
landing quays, and on the Danube and the 
Rhine. I start off, like other idlers, to watch 
steamers go out and come in, even as I watch 
the trains; but, ah, I watch in vain, and my 
eyes are weary of their work.” 

“‘ And you pray as well as watch?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Then nothing remains for it but resignation. 
And really, Alfred,” she said, putting her hand 
on his arm, “you must be resigned, or you will 
become the unhappy victim of what the French 
call ‘fixed idea’ You have heard of people 
whom suspense has made dupes of to-morrow, 
even when the cause for suspense is over. It is 


natural you should give up hope. I cannot. See 
how St. John’s friend found his lady when all 
hope had died out: and she is a lovely creature, 
Alfred; I have seen her.” 

“T believe she is,” he said, wearily. 

“ Will 
resigned ?” 


you try to do what he did—be 





“T do try; man can but try, even as we tell the 
children at school. You must not think that I 
complain often like this, Annie; for you are the 
first that ever [ have opened my heart to.” 

“It will do you good. Come to me always 
when you want relief. The depth of your grief 
does not astonish me; for I know how worthy 
she was of your love. Little things she dropped 
confirm to me the vicar’s impression. I wish 
I had been near when that last step was taken, 
and could have saved her from the crime of 
doubting you, and what perhaps began the mis- 
chief, doubting herself.” 

“My sweet friend, you would. And the crime 
was that she did doubt herself. She was afraid 
of the purple because she was not born in it. 
Her standard of duty was high, and she was 
alarmed at her own insufficiency. How cruel to 
play upon her fears!” 

“For your sake I could write bitter things 
against her,” said Annie; ‘* for her own I could 
wipe them out with my tears.” 

“And you speak thus! Oh, Annie, it is too 
much. I have been so selfish, coming to you 
again for the old confidence and friendship.” 

“No, you have given me what I sorely missed 
and wanted back again.” 

“Yet, do you know, my cousin, they have 
blamed me for you; and will you be very angry 
with me for saying it? I have feared lest I had 
hurt you and made you suffer, Others had 
betrothed you to me, and though we never, our- 
selves, confirmed it, if one held to it and the 
other swerved there was sure to be pain.” 

* Alfred, forgive me, don’t misunderstand me, 
if I say there was pain. Pain, but no wrong, 
dear Alfred. Think how I always looked up to 
you, and [ was brought up to think of you. Let 
that be my excuse. But I am not an Esther 
Lovell, and [ know it. It would make me 
happy, contented, to see you with each other, 
and [ am glad you have made the way for me 
to tell you that it would, and to speak the whole 
truth.” 

“Who but you would! And you are happy. 
They wanted me to believe that I had killed 
you. They said you were very ill, and it was 
all my fault.” 

“I was very morbid for awhile; and I took to 
writing poetry. I burned it all a few weeks 
ago. Yes, you shall know all my folly, Alfred; 
still I have suffered, and suffering purifies the 
heart. A year ago, when I was visiting poor 
Clara, I met with Mr. and Mrs. Fairbairn, who 
were staying for a few days in the house.” 

“Why do you call her poor Clara?” 

“Tt is not complimentary, but I never think 
of her in any other way. Well, Alfred, | was 
quite enthralled with the Jewess, and I got her 
to tell] me the whole of» her romantic career. 
I will not dwell on it now, but I was much 
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struck with the peculiar pathos with which she 
dwelt—not so much on her own hardships as on 
her betrothed’s sorrow, during their separation. 
She told me how his mind had nearly given way, 
and then, how he had sanctified his sorrow 
before God and turned it into the channel of 
human sympathies, and how healed he had been. 
And then, when he was submissive ‘and patient, 
God gave her back to him. I applied this to 
my own little trouble, and I saw this—that even 
if we are wounded in the affections, we may be 
very thankful if we feel that God has given 
them to us in large measure. We don’t always 
know what to do with them, and so we have to 
be crossed, and the crossing is awful. They 
have their uses for all that, and are given us for 
something better than to be bemoaned and have 
poetry made over them. So I prayed God to 
breathe on the ashes of mine that they might live 
again, and I might be able to use them for Him 
as Mr. Fairbairn did; and though I can’t say 
that great things have come of it, I feel that I 
am living to more purpose.” 

“ And my faithful counsellor would bring me 
to this?” he said, as he reverently took her hand 
and raised it to his lips. ‘Now that I have 
the privilege of her counsel I shall avail myself 
of it often. It is a means of grace.” 

“As all true friendship ought to be,” she 
replied. And with that the understanding be- 
tween them was made perfect, never more to be 
disturbed or weakened. 

With it to help him, Alfred Downes went on 
his way with quieter pulses, and was not without 
hope that the river of his affections, vexed and 
hindered in its course, might still find the sea, 
and enrich the banks between which it ran. 
With this idea in his heart, he was a little more 
forbearing, perhaps a little more patient and 
kind; for if he did not conquer grandly, he at 
least fought steadfastly. We wish there was 
more to tell of him, but his story must wait till 
we know a little more of what became of 
Esther. 


— ——— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HOPE DEFERRED. 


“No! for whoever with an earnest soul 
Strives for some end from this low world afar, 
Still upward travels, though he miss the goal, 
And strays—but towards a star.” 
—Bu.Lwer LYTTON. 


BE sure the situation of this poor waif was 
desperate. She knew it to be desperate, though 
comprehending only a tithe of its terrible risks. 
The sight of the stir, the activity, the life of 
London raised her courage at times. The spirit 
of enterprise must be contagious, must be in 
the air, or communicated by the masses of 
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Atany 


keen-faced human beings animated by it. 
rate, if it was not contagious, the force of multi- 
plied examples was at work, and what could one 
do but throw themselves into the mighty 


on moving current. To sink or swim? She 
had great faith in the potency of genius; and if 
hers was not a true inspiration, and she sank! 
Who would be there to know? Defeat would 
be deprived of the sting of mortification, and 
let the worst come to the worst, a lonely death 
would scarcely find a chronicler. 

But, in spite of shattered hopes, unstrung 
nerves, and weak, uncertain health, Esther felt 
as if it was in her to do great things: and she 
thought lightly of the hard self-denial she might 
have for long to practice. She had been schooled, 
she thought, to endurance. 

At times, her heart failed her, when the roar 
of the crowd grew too near; when the ponderous 
machinery of city life showed the remorseless 
working of the giant wheels; when she reflected 
what a mite she was to try to make any im- 
pression on the masses—reflected, too, that she 
had no claim but the slender claim of humanity 
on any of the people around her; and if her 
aims were dislocated, and she was crushed and 
trampled and trodden underfoot, the matter 
could only be regarded as inevitable. Inter- 
ference would only be Samaritanship ; succour 
in time of need would be charity, not friendship. 

“Tt is a dismal position to be in; but I must 
put a good face upon it, and work hard to try to 
make it different. The recognition of one good 
literary patron may be enough, and there can be 
no reason to despair of getting that.” 

Her small travelling expenses had appreciably 
lightened her already slender purse. Not many 
weeks could her money, by the most rigid 
economy, be made to hold out; but she was 
determined it should last as long as possible, so 
that she might gain time for the pen, the one 
weapon with which it might be given her to 
fight the world and conquer it. Fatigue was to 
her such a positive thing, and the extreme of it 
so easily induced, that she never could act till it 
had been yielded to and the relief had come. 
She afforded herself rest and refreshment then, 
before she set out on her quest for a perch near 
the dwellings of the house-sparrows, and for the 
small service she judged indispensable. She had 
much ado to find what she wanted, and was ready 
to think that no one in London could be so poor 
as she was, since everyone paid so much for so 
little. In one of the side streets that run from 
the Strand to the river, she took a small room 
on the top storey, and, heedless of its dinginess, 
the slatternliness of the inmates, and the air of 
discomfort, resolved to sit down to her task, and 
vary her mental occupations with persevering 
visits to the denizens of Fleet-street and Pater- 
noster-row. Her rent paid, she thought she 
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could manage to live almost upon nothing, and 
she prayed that the time of her struggle, if severe, 
might be brief. Then she arranged her MSS., 
re-touched some of her poems, made careful 
choice of those she thought best suited to enrich 
the ephemeral pages of periodical literature, and 
soon set out upon her travels. 

Was ever harder wooing, than that bestowed 
by literary aspirants on the men who they think 
have the power to open or shut for them the 
doors of the arena where they would fain contend, 
or who, like the black swans of Lethe, are ordained 
to preserve from oblivion all that the world 
should not allow to die. Was there ever a Pene- 
lope so besieged by suitors, as to emulate in any 
degree the endurance of these potentates of lite- 
rature, whose only refuge is inaccessibility, and 
whose only hope lies in impenetrableness. From 
the days of Tonson and Dryden, authors and 
publishers have been regarded as natural enemies, 
and yet they are necessary each to the other. 
Esther had the name and style of the most 
popular serials clearly in her mind, and the ad- 
dresses of the firms that issued them, carefully 
written out, before she sallied forth with her 
little folio containing contributions for most of 
them. 

When she went to Messrs. Tasman & Brothers, 
Nolens-Volens-court, Lidyard-hill, she found 
herself in imminent danger from a ponderous 
covered van which had come from the nearest 
railway-station laden with MSS. for inspection. 
Ascending, after much cogitation, a cork-screw 
flight of stairs, she found with much difficulty 
the Editor’s room, but was requested to remain 
in one adjoining till he could speak to her. 
This was evidently not a waiting-room for 
authors, but for the darling offsprings of pro- 
ductive brains. It was uncarpete:, unfurnished; 
but the shelves were piled to the ceiling with 
reams and folios of foolscap, which had answered 
their purpose, the covers being in various stages 
of dilapidation. As Esther looked round, her heart 
sank. Presently a small boy entered the room. 

“ Are you a-waiting to see the Editor of the 
Swift Arrow, Miss ?” 

“T am,” said Esther, thinking she was sum- 
moned. 

The boy’s eye rested for a moment on the 
professional-looking roll in her hand; then, with 
a look of intelligence, he pointed over his shoulder 
to the shelves. 

‘““Them’s all rejected manuscripts,” he said, 
with a knowing look. 

Esther was struck with his shrewdness, if she 
was not particularly charmed with such grammar 
on a publisher’s premises; but presently a higher 
servant of the firm appeared, and she was shown 
into a hot, stuffy office, liberally strewn with 
papers and proofs, where sat a very pale young 
man, who, as sub-editor, was bearing the infliction 





of intruders like herself to relieve his principal. 
Esther thought he must be manageable, espe- 
cially as he looked at her with some timidity. 
It was her way to trust to the impulse of the 
moment for what she might say, so she prefaced 
the offer of certain contributions to the Swift 
Arrow by expressing her appreciation of it, and 
then drew the articles in question from her case. 

“The worst of it is, this sort of thing never 

takes,” said the young man, with a dubious look, 
“and, really, we are so full already. The staff 
of the Swift Arrow is composed of well-known 
names; and, though we are not afraid of new, it 
is almost an impossibility to find room for 
any.” 
** But all the old names were new some years 
ago,” said Esther, brightly, “and if all fresh 
candidates were to be excluded, what would 
happen? The labourers in this field would be 
few!” 

“True : but at present!” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Meanwhile he had run down a column of her 
verses with his eye. Their sentiment pleased 
him; and he was young—acting only by proxy. 

“ You may leave these,” he said, “if it will 
not disappoint you to have them returned. I 
am not in a position to promise anything. 
Poetry is not generally a success, and the stories 
you speak of are not the length to suit us.” 

“T wish I might write you a serial,” replied 
Esther, promptly; “I am at work upon one, but 
have not yet completed it. Iam sure the plot 
is unique.” 

“ What is the subject?” he inquired, with a 
curiosity which was, to say the least of it, un- 
professional. 

This slight encouragement was like tinder to 
Esther’s enthusiasm, as she rapidly, and in as 
few words as possible, sketched the outline of an 
incipient three-volume novel. 

“Oh, but the idea of that is good !” exclaimed 
the youth, with a kindling eye, “and the moral; 
What’s the moral of it? ‘The course of true 
love never runs smooth,’ or something better? 
The Swift Arrow always requires a moral.” 

“If the story is worth anything, the moral 
will develop itself,” said Esther; “but may I 
send you what I have written? Then, if you 
like it, you can arrange for the rest.” Her 
manner said, “ You will be sure to like it.” 

“If a great many are accepted beforehand, it 
would hardly be worth your while; and since 
yours is a new pen, the whole would have to be 
seen before we could pledge ourselves. I don’t 


know what to say; but perhaps there would be 
no great harm in your sending us the first few 
chapters. We might try the flavour of it, and 
if we found it a good brand, and circumstances 
permitted, we might ask to see it again on 
completion.” 
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Esther took heart. Her birds of ill-omen— 
to wit, the loaded van and that ill-bred, small 
boy with his saucy thumb—had lied. Already 
she saw herself a well-remunerated writer for the 
Swift Arrow. By. its aid she should fly quickly 
to her mark. What hindered ? 

She left behind her, by the Editor’s gracious 
permission, a goodly number of leaves from her 
portfolio, and she saw one bantling of her 
prolific fancy that might have been handed to 
Currer Bell to clothe, grow and expand into an 
exciting serial, that should make the readers of 
the Swift Arrow profanely wish their precious 
time away, ere it appeared at Mudie’s in full 
presentation dress. 

A blessed thing is hope to work upon, so long 
as it is not doomed to disappointment. This 
sustained Esther under some cruel rebuffs that 
awaited her in the disposition of the other 
treasures her portfolio held; and when she 
returned to the dingy sky-parlour, she rested 
deliciously, and then set to work, superior to the 
bareness and dinginess that surrounded her, and 
the unnerving solitude. She was in a world 
that imagination not only peopled, but made 
beautiful. 

This little episode was so unlike the general 
run of her adventures, that we cannot forbear 
giving the sequel. She copied the opening 
chapters of “A Life’s Mystery” in a beautiful 
compact hand, and sent it with a beating heart 
to the Editor, while she worked feverishly on 
the pages that remained, lest they should not be 
ready before he wanted them. 

She would have to wait a long time, of course; 
she expected that, and a call might appear im- 
portunate. She would not try to hasten matters, 
painful as was suspense. 

She had no need. The leaves from her port- 
folio all found their way back to her, accompanied 
by the Editor’s best thanks; and another formal 
missive regretted the rejection of “A Life’s 
Mystery,” but the Editor had other views for the 
publication in question. 

Esther’s mortification was only equalled by 
her surprise. With a vain hope of effecting 
more by an interview than she could by a letter, 
she went down to the offices, and saw this time 
an iron grey whiskered man in the place of the 
delicate down-lipped youth. 

A plea for re-consideration and permission to 
try again was put aside as impossible. He told 
her a mistake had been made, and with that 
explanation she was obliged to be content. 

The fact was, the youth whom she had seen 
acting as sub, had ventured a little too far. 
Unsatiated yet with book tasting, he had caught 
the flavour of Esther’s poem, and he thought it 
piquant; he looked into her face, and believed it 
the face of a bel esprit; he heard her rapid sketch 
of her story, and discerned power in every stroke. 
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When his seniors in office arrived, he was all 
eagerness to draw attention to her writings, and 
to ask that some consideration be given to her. 


He had forgotten rival claims. These gentle- 
men had already too many young authors on 
their hands whom they had promised to help; 
they had too many experienced ones, also, whom 
they were pledged to stand by. They resented 
this addition to their burden as the last straw 
which should break the camel’s back. The in- 
genious sub was snubbed for taking so much 
upon him, and Miss Lovell’s MSS. were sum- 
marily dismissed without receiving any attention 
whatever. 

The disappointment was keen, so keen we care 
not to dwell upon it. But, keen as it was, it 
only initiated a series. The rejection of her 
efforts, both in prose and in verse, was always to 
be counted upon. She never opened a pub- 
lisher’s letter that she did not know beforehand 
what the drift of it would be. Bitter were the 
tears she shed, but she tried still to cover the 
paper on which they fell, with the best of her 
heart and brain. She was thankful when sleep 
helped her to forget her miseries, and she found 
that the only way to get over the soreuess of 
defeat in one effort was to arise and make 
another. So doing, the renewal of hope brought 
consolation; a consolation that helped to keep 
her up till the next disappointment came. 

The winter set in early, and Esther shuddered 
as she thought of its possible duration. A lonely, 
gloomy Christmas was before her, and she had 
no word of greeting for the coming year if her 
prospects did nut mend. She came to the end of 
her small resources sooner than she thought she 
would, and then she began to live upon the dear 
little jewelled watch that Lady Downes had 
given her. She felt, when she resigned it, as if 
she had parted with a foot or a hand, a part of 
her very self; but she would die if she could not 
pay her rent, and she had nothing for her most 
vulgar needs. 

“With so much of the work of my brain to 
fall back upon,” she thought; “I could not buy 
a loaf, not if it was to keep me from starving.” 

No, as yet the world would not give her bread. 
So it had behaved to some whom it rewarded 
with a stone afterwards, and Esther was not 
philosopher enough to despise the stone; never- 
theless it is impossible to maintain ‘a superb 
indifference to bread. Oh, the weary walking 
she had done to save an omnibus fare, as she 
went to publishers’ offices far apart, always to be 
told the same old story, that there had not been 
time to look at her MSS.; or, if they had been 
looked at, Mr. E. did not see his way clear to 
publish them, and Mr. G. found them sadly 
deficient in the popular element, while Mr. F. 
solemnly averred that this kind of thing had 
become a drug in the market. The didactic vein 
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had been so long worked, no one must ever 
strike it again. Thought did not go down, and 
sentiment was sneered at. History was unpopular, 
and stories of one and two volumes did not 
take, while three were a heavy risk from a new 
hand. Children’s books, goody-goody books, and 
school books were the best speculation; but the 
very gentleman that gave her that piece of 
information, added, “ Yet, if you make a hit in 
any of these lines you'll be kept to it, and 
there’ll be no sort of chance for you in any 
other.” 

“Why so?” inquired Esther. 

“ Tt’s the way of the world, if you distinguish 
yourself in one direction, to forbid you to win 
laurels in another. Were your true sphere a 
West End drawing-room; had you the ability to 
paint high life from actual knowledge, the 
opportunity would not be allowed you if you had 
made a pointed, pathetic story of some little 
ragamuffin in the street, and it had taken. You 
must shut your eyes to your caste, and conjure 
for ragamuffins all your life.” 

“ What is the popular element?” calmly in- 
quired Esther, when she had heard of it ad 
nauseam. No one, however, attempted to tell 
her what the popular element was, though they 
were very ready to tell her what it was not. It 
was not anything, it appeared, that came readily 
to her. Perhaps she would find out if she read 
some of the stories for which was the greatest 
demand. She laid violent hands on the book of 
the season, on the first opportunity. It had for 
hero, not an angelical ragamuffin, warm yet 
from a dead mother’s last embrace, but a titled 
scoundrel. ‘Titles were scattered liberally down 
its pages, which were also stiffly embroidered 
with classical allusions and references to criminal 
cases in newspapers. A suspicion of bigamy 
piqued the curiosity in the beginning, and held 
it till the dénofement, which was followed by a 
murder, and avenged within the walls of a highly- 
patronised lunatic asylum. If in all this was to 
be found the popular element, Esther would none 
of it. She was not convinced, either, that this 
sort of thing was essential to success. 

“Every book, if it has talent, ought to com- 
mand its own public,” she said; “a good book 
as well as a bad.” 

Everyone told her that she lacked the popular 
element, but no one said she lacked talent. Nay, 
there was the cruelty of it. Now and then she 
received a spurt of appreciation which caused her 
to hope, but nothing ever came of it, if, indeed, 
it was not from the beginning qualified by a 
“but.” It was a terrible life to lead, and for its 


mitigations she had to draw largely on her 
religious philosophy and on her spiritual nature. 
As the season advanced, the booksellers’ windows 
were filled with books in tempting covers, ad- 
vertisement sheets of new productions, brilliant 





illustrations and frontispieces. Esther scanned 
them all eagerly, anxious to seize upon that 
illusive thing, the popular element, and to press 
it into her own service, if possible. Her brain 
needed the excitation of new objects to keep it 
from stagnation. When drowsiness, and a con- 
gestive headache hindered the flow of idea, she 
betook herself to the National Gallery and studied 
the different schools of painting there, as if she 
were an art student. The memory of particular 
pictures was a good thing to take back with her 
to her attic, and she always felt within her a 
strong yearning to write about art. If she 
might only put down upon paper what she saw, 
independently of technique. Rich church music 
was also another of her delights, and that was to 
be had free, Ah, it lifted her into heaven, but 
it did not keep her there. 

With the streets for her promenade, and no 
escape from them, she saw many phases of human 
life and wretchedness. Sharp contrasts presented 
themselves continually to her. The highly-born, 
tenderly-nurtured children of prosperity, who 
hid their cross beneath a pall of velvet, and 
affected to ignore it, and the wretched poor, who 
had long ceased to be proud, and who exposed 
their sores to attract the dogs. The faithful 
toilers who swarmed and wrought like a hive of 
bees in full activity, and the indolent and 
luxurious who fed on their labours till they 
loathed the honey-comb. 

The conviction gained upon Esther that life 
had its sacrificial side, a side so woeful that few 
would uccept it unless it was forced upon them; 
and yet, in some way the edges of which were 
just discernible to a dimly-lighted faith, it must 
be good to be identified with it. It was a dark 
enigma, but if the meaning of Calvary was love, 
then love in a veil must underlie the other 
mysteries. Every Gethsemane must be haunted 
by a strengthening angel, obedient to the voice 
of prayer. In rare moments of exaltation, she 
felt glad to be identified with the suffering; to 
be linked with the toiling, heart-broken sons and 
daughters of affliction. “I would not have been 
without this experience,” she said. She said so 
in the hope that it would not last for ever; but 
she grew terribly weary of it. 

She did not sell her watch till she had parted 
with her last penny. Coming home in the 
evening, hungry and faint, she reflected that she 
had not left behind her entertainment for a 
mouse. The penny in her pocket would pur- 
chase a roll. She would make from it her 
morning and evening meal, and then the watch 
must go. She could get out of the difficulty in 
no other way. She stood before a German 
baker’s, looking at the loaves in the window, 
when her eye fell on the most wretched little 
object, staring in also with a hungry gaze, and 
big tears rolling down his cheeks. 
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Esther saw too well what was the matter, 
though she looked wistfully at him. 

“ Please, miss, I’ve got the hunger staggers,” 
said a faint little voice. 

She went in, invested her last penny for his 
relief, and returned home to endure the night 
as best she might. She felt she could not 
dispose of the watch then; all the shops seemed 
so busy, and she was so tired, her brain was 
confused. 

Never had a penny been better expended. It 
had placed her really on the honourable, sacri- 
ficial side. Sweetness, thankfulness, and light 
broke on her mind from some Divine source as 
she laid her down for sleep. Faint as she was, 
some of the leaves that are for the healing of the 
nations were given her to feed upon, for ‘man 
shall not live by bread alone.” 

When she visited Paternoster-row, she would go 
into the Cathedral while she waited for interviews 
with publishers. She seldom wandered about the 
cool, solemn aisles, she was too tired; but she 
sat before the altar, or knelt and prayed, as she 
saw many others do who believe that God’s 
beautiful temples should have their doors opened 
to the dusty highways of life, that weary men 
and women, and perplexed ones, may turn in and 
snatch a little while for communion with them- 
selves and God. ‘These short seasons of repose 
helped her, nerved her for the painful contact 
and the repulsion that so often awaited her. 

What can be more distressing to the moral 
nature of a gentlewoman, than to have to impor- 
tune? or be more humiliating, than to appear to 
intrude? Yet, the battle cannot be gained by 
standing on one’s dignity, or by letting feeling 
have its way. And what she called her intru- 
sions were not always ungraciously treated; the 
contact was not always sore. A chord of sympathy 
was touched in some hearts that were larger than 
the ability they had to help, and who recognised 
the value of her gift, but recognised also its 
ineligibility for common uses. So what comfort 
she might derive from the acknowledgment 
of her genius, they freely and courteously gave 
her, while they regretted that they had to cater 
for a different kind of mind to that to which she 
appealed. 

Yet, some of the fragments that had been 
taken out on her first round actually came to be 
accepted, and Esther feverishly waited for their 
appearance, believing that each successful article 
would pave the way for another. Alas! the 
intervals were so long, there was ample time for 
her to be forgotten. We write now in antici- 
pation of the time that followed, and are looking 
beyond the concentrated experiences of that first 
few weeks in London. 

I wonder how many times she had called on 
Mr. Beverley to know when “The Eagle’s 
Sorrow” really would come out, with “ The 


The invariable answer 


Swan’s Song” to follow. 
But— 


was, “ As soon as I can.” 
“* Many an impression’ came and went, 
And all her stock of authors’ sorrow spent, 
She learned at last, submission to her lot, 
And though she less deplored it, ne’er forgot."’ 


It did come out, though, two years after its 
acceptance. “The Swan’s Song” followed after ; 
aye, and a little story of hers that appeared about 
the same period, had, after waiting nearly three 
years, to wait another month or two, to admit of 
a story from another hand that had lain aside 
ten years. 

Well may such hands forget their cunning. 
While the grass grows, the horse starves. While 
the heart waits, and the brain works upon hope 
only—ever put a little further off—the spirit 
breaks. We want antediluvian lives to sustain 
such periods of waiting, if we are to achieve any 
results. 

Still, the story, “The Mystery of a Life,” 
went on, with the sparrows chirping between the 
tiles overhead, and gaily shaking the soot from 
their wings. They did not know that one of 
more value than all of them put together, was 
working beneath them, and singing to herself 
what appeared a vain song. But she knew, if 
she did not often realise it, and many a season of 
hot rebellion and bitterness was followed by 
penitence and tears. 

“The Mystery of a Life” went its winding 
way among the publishers, and was received 
with a smile and a kindly word, to find its 
way back again to the author. She might 
send it all over London; but we may be sure 
that, without an introduction, or a powerful 
patron, the same fate would await it every- 
where. 

Of the money for the watch, little was left 
in the early spring. Esther dared not trust 
any longer to authorship; she musi get some 
other crutch to lean upon, while this system 
of persistent rejection went on. Her mind 
turned naturally to her old vocation, and she 
decided she would be a daily governess. She 
had little doubts that she would be able to 
secure some suitable engagement at the West- 
end. She had by her all the diplomas and 
certificates she had won in the Kasthof 
Establishment. At need she would write to 
Dr. Kasthof. Unhappily she had failed to do 
this when she left Beamend. The last letter 
to the Doctdr had remained unanswered, and 
that was not wonderful considering his 
engagements and the weight of his corre- 
spondence. It was not his intention to lose 
sight of Esther; but she felt she had no 
claim upon him, and ought not to be too 
aggressive. 

Mr. Beattie’s cowardly threat of writing to 
the doctor, to her prejudice, had filled ‘her 
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with a fear as cowardly. He had said that 
he would do it, and ois believed he would. 
Though he had much of the milk of human 
kindness in his nature, she knew that it 
could be turned to gall, by coming into con- 
tact with somebody else’s lactic acid, and that 
when his worst feelings were aroused he could 
be scurrilous. So she saw herself lowered in 
Dr. Kasthof’s estimation for all time. How 
could she explain matters ? and if she did, would 
a painful impression ever be obliterated ? No, 
it was an atrociously cruel thing of Mr. Beattie; 
but he must have it his own way. 

As it happened, she distressed herself quite 
needlessly. Mr. Beattie’s bark being worse than 
his bite, he did not write to Dr. Kasthof, but 
discharged his venom nearer home. And for 
Dr. Kasthof, he expected all was going on well: 
but if it had been otherwise, he never would 
have reversed his judgment of Esther for any- 
thing that a man who was a complete stranger 
might say. Esther should have been more 
trusting and trustful; but it seemed her fate to 
break all the links that connected past with 
present, and to doom herself to an inhuman 
isolation; which was as bad for her intellectually 
as it was morally and physically. She felt it all 
the more, because she felt the growth within her 
of a highly social] nature. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


LORD DOWNES CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


“ Woe for the loveless lives! for passion-free, 
In word and work a man doth feeble things.” 
From the Greek. 


Lapy Downes had argued sagely as to the 
course of action Neill Lovell was likely to take, 
if he was still tabernacling with things below. 
He had no disposition after the habit of 
writing was broken by the irregular transmission 
of letters, to take it up again. No, he would 
not write to Esther. She had found her way 
to the silken lap of the refined and affluent, and 
would be very happy there. There was nothing 
that he, Neill, could do for her that she needed; 
but if ever the wheel of fortune turned, and he 
could keep her like a lady, he would drop his 
tools and go for her, and show her in warmer 
characters than black and white, how true to 
her that big, faithful heart of his had been. 
There were many reasons for this. The 
constraint Esther felt in writing to him was 
reciprocal. Neill found her letters unsatisfactory. 
There was so little of her life into which he 
could enter, that she wrote very little about 
herself and the things dearest to her. As if 
eager to justify her own affection, she was lavish 


in questions about his welfare, and in assurances 
that he was sorely missed; but Neill took all that 
for granted, and he pined for something he could 
not get, simply because all the links that con- 
nected them with the past were broken, for her 
as well as for him. Then, if he could have 
taken her into his own life, he would not. He 
knew her sensitiveness, and the tenderness for 
him that was like a reflection of his young 
mother’s; he also knew her pride; and the story 
of desperate struggle, of hard experience on 
sheep-runs and in bush, in diggings and in 
kraal, was not for her. It would humiliate her, 
and it would break her heart. Her imagination 
would surround one stern reality with a thousand 
horrors, so that it was much better to keep her 
in ignorance. Neill was in the interior at the 
time the correspondence began to fall off. 
Seldom had he the leisure or the mechanical 
appliances for writing what he would have called 
a decent letter. When he had perpetrated one, 
he had to wait his time for sending it to the 
coast for postage. It was generally entrusted 
to friendly hands, but still there were many odds 
against its safe transmission. Letters Esther 
wrote to him went to wrong addresses, because 
the loss of certain letters kept her from keeping 
up with his movements, and at last years of 
unbroken silence were a sure token to her that 
he was dead and that she should see his face no 
more. At times the thought of this brought her 
acute sorrow. She had so hoped that Neill 
would find a happiness and prosperity in 
Australia that he could never find in England, 
and that his sterling qualities might make him 
of some importance there; but if that was not 
to be, she must school her heart to resignation 
and the hope of meeting him again. 

But while she thought of him as at rest, 
Neill was up to the ears in the struggle for 
existence. His lot was ofttimes cast with the 
lowest of the low. Barbarism, savagery, and 
ignorance were given him for companionship. 
He could not have enjoyed his pillow of leaves 
or turf without his bowie-knife or his pistol 
close at hand, and again his daily labour was 
carried on amid the “scum” of his own country. 
Vice walked rampant amongst them, and the 
restraining tones of a woman’s voice, a child’s 
laugh, or an infant’s wail had become as 
memories to most of them; but the demon of 
drink was omnipresent, and profanity, brawling, 
and the lust of gain, made the gully or the gold- 
field like a hell on earth. 

Neill was revolted, sickened, but he bore up 
and bore on, worked sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four in the darkness of the mine, or 
plodded where they were striking for gold. 
Almost all his earnings he paid, too, into various 
claims, and, after long expectancy and many a 
disappointment, at last the day dawned when 
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the digger was enriched, and, in the first excite- 

ment and bewilderment, hardly knew what he 
would do with his money. 

One of his first enterprises was to betake 


himself to Melbourne. He seemed to think a 
prolonged visit to one of the first outfitting 
establishments, and to a respectable hair-dresser 
and barber, was necessary to his re-appearance in 
civilised society, and perhaps it was. “The girls 
will say I am like a kangaroo,” was his apology 
to himself for an attention to his outer-man 
such as he had never before shown. ‘The days 
of the smock and the blouse were over. 

The bronze and the rough palms were 
evidences of his toil he could not get rid of, 
and he was not ashamed of them. Neill Lovell 
ashamed of hard work! If he had been, what 
was there left for him to be proud of? 

He felt proud of his new riches,—and the 
sweetness of that pride who would forbid to 
him, after the painful, patient, drudgery of so 
many years, and the clean hands with which he 
had won gold ?—though it is quite possible that 
his naive exultation needed toning down a little 
before he met with Esther, and people who 
are right in thinking purse-pride odious, but 
ought to have some toleration of it when it is 
child-like, and when money has come to a man 
as the fruit of his own industry. 

With the Shakesperian signs of a man in love 
strong upon him, Neill betook himself to the 
house of a well-to-do squatter some miles out of 
Melbourne, where was a little girl quite capable 
of calling him a “kangaroo,” but not at all likely 
to be critical on the manner in which he carried 
his new honours. Her father was among the 
nouveaux riches, and she was not accustomed 
to hear rich winnings and good luck depreciated. 
For long Neill had had for her what he would 
have called a “sneaking attachment,” but he 
had felt obliged to keep it to himself. She had 
shown him special attention when he was a poor 
applicant for work on her father’s land. Her 
kindness had won his heart, but he had never 
thought of aspiring to her hand. In Australia, 
however, past adversity is not remembered against 
aman. He is rather congratulated for freeing 
his neck of the coil, so Neill was not afraid to go 
and say to her father, “I love your daughter 
Emma; give me her to wife.” His good fortune 
had gone before him in the Colonial papers, and 
his proposal was sure of respectful consideration. 
It met with more—a warm hand-shake both from 
father and mother, and a wish that his wooing 
might prosper. 

Privately Mrs. Bowchild was adjured by her 
lord and master to make much of Neill Lovell. 
‘“‘ He’s a good sort,” said that worthy individual, 
“and if the fatted calf is to be killed for a 
prodigal, what wouldn’t one do for a future 
son-in-law?” 
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Miss Emma was not very long in making up 
her mind, but she was in no humour for a speedy 
marriage. Neither was her mother to be per- 
suaded upon this point. They both insisted on 
a whole twelvemonth; and Neill, who had thought 
of taking his bride with him to England, was 
adjured to go to England alone, and bring that 
wonderful sister of his back with him, Emma 
declaring that she hated the sea, and had out- 
grown the recollection of any of the friends her 
parents left behind. So, after a little time spent 
in wooing, Neill set sail for his own country. 
Poor fellow! he had hardly known, in the fulness 
of his heart, what to do with his money. On 
board the ship large cases followed him that 
were crowded with presents. He had thought 
of the kind of thing one might offer to the high 
and mighty Lady Downes asa token of gratitude 
for her care of Esther,and even to Lord Downes, 
and his sister! So he had brought over a 
number of skins, rare plants and ferns, and 
beautiful plumaged birds, together with some 
half-dozen half-grown kangaroos. Then all the 
Byers’ were remembered, and every one he had 
known in Clievely beside. Pollie Byers must 
now be quite a young lady, and as pretty as her 
mother, so he took her necklaces and ornaments 
of Australian diamonds and gold. His generosity 
knew no bounds. He would not admit the 
thought that any of the familiar faces might be 
gone. The worst possibility was that Esther 
might be married. If so, he must make the best 
of a bad case. Pu’ a long purse into her hand 
for herself and her children, and give her to feel 
that, so far as means went, she had now not one 
protector, but two. It must not be supposed, 
from these innocent outflowings of Neill’s kind 
heart, that he had come out of the fiery furnace 
unsinged. The associations we have indicated 
had roughened him. The fibres of his nature 
had become hardened and grown a little coarser, 
his tone of thought and feeling had been 
insensibly lowered, and the religiousness and 
devoutness of his youth, his unconscious humility 
and meekness, were among those good things 
that are ready to die. They had pined for want 
of religious nurture and edification. Then again, 
obliged to hold his own amid lawless and des- 
perate men, often brought into fierce antagonism 
with them, the hot temper which had shown 
itself sometimes in childhood, had flared out 
under the provocation of brutality till it had 
become easily ignitible, and capable of carrying 
him to great lengths. At this crisis of his life a 
few months in England must bea healthy change 
for him, and much is to be hoped from the 
renewal of Christian privileges and the shining 
in on his mind of the pure light, which, however 
feebly it burns within him, has not yet been 
turned to darkness. No, for when approaching 
the shores of his native land, the chimes of the 
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church-going bell fell sweetly upon his ear, such 
a tide of emotion swept over him that he drew 
his cap over his eyes, and retired to a lonely spot 
to think. He thought of the little church at 
Clievely, and the “ Our Father” said reverently 
at the father’s grave, his little sister’s hand 
fluttering within his own like the wing of a tiny 
bird. Andthenof godless Sabbaths abroad, the 
prayer that can find its way to God from the 
solitary who may not assemble themselves to- 
gether, forgotten, the Bible neglected and the 
conscience satisfied with common honesty and 
forbearance from wrong. God had been very 
good to Neill. He had set his feet in a wealthy 
place; he determined he would be a better man, 
and he did well so todetermine. He little knew 
that a temptation awaited him more fiery than 
any he had known in his tempted life, and that 
soon it would be with him the hour and the 
power of darkness. 

Great was the astonishment in the Byers’ 
homestead, when the stranger at whom they 
had long been staring, and who refused to give 
his. name, turned out to be Neill Lovell. Who 
would have thought it! And the children 
were as strange to him as he was to them. A 
warm, impulsive greeting, and then a consterna- 
tion, which, in a moment, seized upon everyone, 
and somewhat startled Neill. 

“Esther is not here, but you will bring her to 
me, will you not? It will be more homelike, 
seeing her here than at the Hall.” 

“ Esther !” 

“Yes, Esther, my little sister. I’d have let 
her know I was coming, but I wanted to give 
her a surprise. Tell her it cautiously. She 
was always a nervous little piece.” 

“Esther!” Yet no one stirred to bring her. 
It seemed as if the only answer still was a stare. 
His brow darkened, and he sat down as if his 
knees were giving way. 

‘““Why, Mrs. Byers, isn’t she to be got at ? 
In mercy tell me she’s away, or at worst married!” 
and his throat worked. 

“ Now, don't, Neill; you’re thinking that she’s 
dead, may be. It isn’t so bad as that, but she’s 
gone away from here, and no one knows where 
she’s gone.” 

“Gone away; but I must know.” 

“Then you must go to them as can tell you. 
Children, go and tell your father Neill Lovell 
is here, and you needn’t come back with him 
till we’ve had a few words of talk. Let father 
and me have him to ourselves.” 

The girls obeyed. 

“Mrs. Byers, is there anything wrong ?” 

“ Well, I cannot rightly say. Esther wasa 
bit too high-minded, you know, and it had been 
well for her if she had been left with us and no 
one had interfered. We'd ha’ done by her 
same as by our own. But Lord Downes had a 


hankering for her, and he never rested till he 
got her placed with his aunt.. That you know. 
Her laadyship was very fond of her, in her way; 
but when she got up a bit, that young lord 
could never leave her alone. There was a great 
deal of courtin’ going on, an’ a good deal o’ talk. 
They were seen together when they oughtn’t to 
be, and it appeared Esther wouldn’t be said 
either by the vicar or her laadyship. At last 
when she’d made Clievely very hot for herself, 
she left it, and if the castle people know where 
she is, nobody else does. It’s my belief his 
lordship’s at the bottom of it. It’s a great pity. 
I conld ha’ made Esther a fine girl; but not 
even her laadyship could hold her head in when 
she got it into it that she was to be ‘my lady,’ 
as if his notice of her ever meant that.’ 

Neill ground his teeth and swore. “ I'll kill 
him,” he said, ‘‘and he promised me that he’d 
look after her, and be kind to her, in a gentle- 
man-like way.” 

“Be quiet, Neill, Don’t do anything in bad 
blood.” 

““T shall go at once to Lady Downes.” 

“No, you won’t; she isn’t at home to callers, 
Neill; she’s in the family vault. She was a good 
lady and a good friend to the poor, and to poor 
Esther, but of course she’d her own feelings, and 
didn’t like her being over familiar with her 
nephew.” 

Neill sat still, his eyes fixed upon the floor; 
while Mrs. Byers brought out her best ham and 
best cheese, and flanked them with dishes of 
pastry and custard. He scarcely noticed her, 
and presently Mr. Byers entered, but it was a 
cold hand that met his warm grip, and a choked 
voice that answered to his kindly salutation,— 

“ Why, Neill, this is a sorrowful coming home 
to you, and I hear you’ve put up at the ‘ Red 
Lion,’ with substance enough for a camel’s 
train. You went out empty and you’re come back 
full. Never despair, man! Go up to the castle 
like a man, and if they know where the little 
lass is, they'll never think of keeping it from 
you Things mayn’t be as black as they look.” 

He led Neill to the feast he would not taste, 
and poured out for him a glass of foaming ale, 
which he did not refuse, for in every kind of 
distress thirst makes itself felt. 

‘“* And this is what I’ve come all these thousands 
of miles for, and scraped together all this money 
for,—to find my lamb eaten up by a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. If he don’t tell me where 
she is, he'll get a morsel that will choke him, 
yes, even if I swing for it.” 

“ Neill looks as if he’d got the devil in him,” 
thought the farmer, and he tried to reason him 
into a calmer state of mind. Mrs. Byers 
trembled at the effect of her own words. She 
had been persistent in thinking the worst, and 
now this was the result. It was of no use that 
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she tried to patch up matters by saying how 
kindly Lady Downes had spoken of Esther, and 
how much she respected her. Neill respected 
her intention in putting a gloss on for his 
benefit; but the first impression remained just as 
he had received it, and he had had too much 
experience of the villainy of man abroad in 
another form, to think it a thing incredible that 
Lord Downes should have betrayed his trust. 
Had he not been afraid for Esther in the very 
beginning? And then her fastidiousness, her 
over-refinement, her discontent and ambition, 
he knew it all. He went out from the hospitable 
unhonoured board with a Cain-like cloud upon 
his brow. He would not be followed. 

‘There'll be some ill come out of this,” said the 
farmer, heavily, ‘‘ or my name isn’t John Byers.”’ 

‘‘Pray God to keep them from evil,” said 
Mrs. Byers, piously; and perhaps she did, for 
having fired the train she had a great dread of 
consequences. 

* 


+ * 


The flag was waving on the castle; the family 
were at Clievely. Lord Downes was at home; 
he was not to look for abroad; but “if he went 
to the ends of the earth,” thought Neill, “ he 
should not escape me.” 

As heavily he took his way up to the castle, 
indifferent to the fair country he had longed so 
much to see, the sound of horse’s hoofs struck 
upon his ear, and presently it was Lord Downes 
himself who galloped into sight, to a superficial 
observation as spirited and exhilarated as the 
high-mettled animal he bestrode. The sight 
kindled the fire that was burning in Neill’s veins 
into aflame. Insanely he precipitated himself 
across the rider’s path; seized the horse’s reins, 
and held on to arrest progress. 

“What is the meaning of this, fellow?” 
haughtily inquired Lord Downes. Being highly 
nervous, he felt excited by the shock, and had 
some fear lest the assault came from a lunatic. 
‘Let go of my horse, and tell me quietly what 
you want.” 

The man held on. “ My sister, my little sister; 
where is she? If you don’t tell me, I'll be the 
death of you, you traitor.” 

“You unmitigated fool,” exclaimed Lord 
Downes. “Did you think you could get to 
know by insulting and assaulting me? I'd have 
written to you had I known where you were. 
I thought you were a gentleman!” 

“Tf you're one, [ hope I’m not,” said Neill. 
‘‘ Where’s the girl, where’s Esther? If you wanted 
me, I’m here, and you can speak.” 

“Tl speak to you when I find you can be 
civil. I’m no more to blame for your sister’s 
disappearance than youare. From my heart I 
pity you; but I cannot tell you where she is.” 

“You cannot ?”’ 

“ T cannot.” 


“You won’t !” roared Neill. 

“Very wel!, you make me a liar! I regret 
that I cannot have anything further to say to 
you,” and he struck his spurs into his horse’s 
flank, which bounded along with a velocity 
that released the reins and left Neill ignomi- 
niously sprawling near the hedge-row. The 
incident seemed to him symbolic of the mean 
man’s quarrel with the great, and the war within 
him raged all the more furiously. 

* Ha, ha!” said a mocking voice behind the 
hedge, “ my lord’s founda man, a true Briton, who 
can bring him to book. He not know where the 
girl is!’ He knew pretty well where she was when 
she lived in these parts; and he knows pretty well 
where she hides now. It was not for nothing 
that she took herself off from Clievely.” 

“Who are you,” said Neill; “what do you 
know about it? Can’t you show your face, man?” 
It was the gardener Brookes who had taken 
Esther’s scorn so much to heart, and to whose 
soul hatred was long and revenge sweet. 

*T’ll join you presently,” said this evil coun- 
sellor, and soon Neill was having the poison of 
asps poured into his fevered veins, while these 
words stuck to him, lacerating his nerves, yet 
holding them like pincers. 

‘He can’t tell you where she is, because he 
won't.” 

at * * * 

The shadows of the evening were falling. 
Lord Downes, in an excitement that kept him in 
motion and waved the air, was wandering 
uneasily in a plantation adjoining the park, 
and speaking at intervals to one of the game- 
keepers whom he had met there. ‘“ There’s 
something stirring,’ he said, ‘‘ behind that 
hedge.” As he spoke he received a bullet in his 
shoulder; the report of a gun was heard, and he 
fell prone and bleeding on some twisted roots 
which interlaced the ground and made him an 
uneasy couch; but of this he was not likely to 
be conscious, the blood was gushing from the 
wound. The gamekeeper could hardly give a 
glance to the form that was creeping away 
behind the hedge for solicitude for his master. 
He did his best to arrest the bleeding till he 
could get help, and soon the prostrate man was 
carried to his luxurious chamber, and skilful 
hands sought to extract the messenger of death 
and to keep the excessive faintness from becoming 
mortal. His life hung in the balance, and Lady 
Arabella was completely stunned. After the 
bullet had been extracted he lay with half-closed 
eyes, apparently insensible to his condition and 
to all the cares of which he was an object. 
Suddenly he tried to speak. ‘The physician bent 
to listen. 

‘“‘ Mind no steps are taken to arrest the man 
who shot me. The affair was not a murder, but 
a mistake.” 
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“A mistake that might have proved fatal,” 
replied the physician. “Don’t trouble yourself, 
my lord. We shall hope for a good recovery; 
and the poacher, the enemy, or whoever he may 
be, will get as mild treatment as can be afforded 
him. Keepa quiet mind. All depends upon it.” 

* Toes all depend upon it ?” 

“ Yes, all, humanly speaking.” 

“Then promise me there will be no arrest. 
The shot was only a mistake.” ‘The promise was 
solemnly given him, and then he was calm indeed. 

For the next day or two strange whispers 
went about Clievely. No one saw Neill Lovell, 
but many longed to lay hands on him; though 
al] action against any person or persons suspected 
of the stray shot which had reached Lord 
Downes was forbidden. His lordship was not 
immediately out of danger. The case was critical, 
the doctor said, and would be for several days. 
On the evening of the third day, a strangely im- 
portunate visitor forced his way within the castle 
doors, and imperiously sent up a message which 
he would have taken. 

It was Neill Lovell, the suspected criminal. 
The servants were aghast. They asked him 
how he dared show himself there uninvited. 
They spoke of the seclusion of the sick-room, 
and the obligation to keep it unviolated. 

“T will not force myself there,” he said, 
“unless you refuse to take my message. A mes- 
sage will not kill Lord Downes. You are just te 
say:—‘ Neill Lovell begs to see Lord Downes.’ 
If he refuses me [ can retire. But I take no 
other refusal, not even her ladyship’s.” 

Lord Downes’ feverish hour was near coming 
on when this strange message was taken to him, 
accompanied by a strong admonition not to 
allow himself to be disturbed. Over the pale 
features came a look of pleased surprise. 

“Tell Mr. Lovell I would see him; and 
leave me,—all, We shall not exchange many 
words, but we must have them alone.” 

There was nothing for it but to obey; though 
there were murmurs of infatuation and the 
experiment costing very dear. With shoeless 
feet, the Australian rough—as Lady Downes 
would have called him—crept into the room. 
Pale and awed he approached the bed, and a 
long, white hand was put out to him, but he 
couldn’t take it—no, he couldn’t take it. 

“T know all,” said Lord Downes. “It was 
a mistake, all a mistake. You don’t know 
me. I don’t wonder you felt very bad about 
it; I should myself.” 

Then Neill turned round to the mantelpiece, 
resting his arms upon it, and wept sore. 

“They would tell you this was very bad for 
me,” said Lord Downes, in a faint tone of 
remonstrance. 

“T came, my lord, to see for myself how 


you were, and to beg your pardon as a man ; 
not the law’s. Now I’ve seen you, [ shall go and 
give myself up. I took God’s vengeance into 
my own hand, and I deserve to suffer by man’s.” 

“Neill! Is it possible. that you still think 
that I — Neill — come here to me, Neill — 
Listen to me and believe me. I did love her 
—I wanted to make her my wife. My family 
didn’t like it. When I came from Norway 
I found her gone, and I have sought her with 
many tears. No one would tell me where she 
was. Noone can, now that my aunt is dead. 
Now you know all, Neill. When I get better, 
will you help me to find her?” 

“Oh, my lord! my lord! and I said you 
were a villain, and tried to slay you.” 

“And I called my brother food. Let us be 
friends and forget it, Neill.” 

We read of Gehazi going out of Elisha’s 
presence a leper white as snow. Perhaps the 
reverse transformation took place in poor, 
suffering, misguided Neill, when he went out 
of that room of sickness. 

Lady Arabella heard from her son’s lips who 
was the author of the shot, the secret of bis 
wrath, and his broken-heartedness. She was bound 
to hold her peace upon it; but her own reflections 
were insupportable. To keep the girl back 
from Alfred,—she had thought that justifiable, 
and the deed had nearly laid the hope of 
Clievely in his grave. To keep her back from 
the brother who had come thousands of miles to 
seek her—Lady Arabella felt that she dared not; 
so, after an agonising struggle between fear and 
shame, she made her sorrowful confession to 
Alfred, and gave him Dr. Kasthof’s address. 

* * *% * 

Alfred recovered, and he and Neill Lovell were, 
to the great amazement of Clievely, seen much 
together. Every one suspected how the case 
stood, but no one dared make remarks about it. 
All trouble seemed over for Alfred when he 
had the clue. Immediately he wrote to Dr. 
Kasthof and Dr. Kasthof wrote him in reply, 
reproaching himself for negligence in the matter 
of correspondence with his esteemed pupil, and 
told him that when he last heard from her she 
was keeping a school in Beamend; giving him 
the Beattie address. There did they next 
apply. Mrs. Beattie was heartily thankful that 
she did not know of her whereabouts; while Mr. 
Beattie said:— 

“ You see there was something in it.” They 
could but say that she had gone to London. 
Lord Downes and Mr. Lovell went to Beamend, 
and sought everywhere for a clue, but none was 
afforded them; and then they tried riddling that 
great heap of humanity, London, for her, with 
no better success. She was lost to them still, 
it appeared. 


( To be continued.) 
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inscription preserved a record of the dead man’s name and age: Vander Schelling Comman 


THE GRAVE AT SPITZBERGEN. 





Jue PRAVE AT pPPITZBERGEN, 


[Half-embedded in the black moss at his feet, thére lay a grey deal coffin. falling to pieces with age; the 
lid was gone, blown off probably by the wind, and within were stretched the bleaching bones of a human 


A rude cross at the head of the grave still stood partially upright, and a half-obliterated Dutch 


Jacob 


Moor, ob. 2 June, 1758; wt. 44.—Letters from High Latitudes. | 
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BOVE, the vast eternal snows, 
The glaciers’ icy peaks, 
Touched with pale tints of blue and rose, 
When the short sunbeam breaks. 
Below, the land-lock’d quiet bay, 
The black rocks stretching far, 
And the great ice-floes out at sea, 
That beat against the bar. 


No sound along the wide snow plains, 
No echo on the deep, 

But nature evermore remains 
Wrapp’d in a breathless sleep. 

No blade of grass waves in the air, 
Along the ghastly hill; 

Caught by the marvellous silence there, 
The very streams stand still. 


Never to fall, each frozen river 
Hangs o’er the sheer descent, 

Like wishes unfulfill’d for ever, 
Or words that find no vent. 

Only at times, from some ice-rock, 
A glacier breaks away, 

And startles with a thunder shock 
The mountain and the bay. 


0 frozen cliffs! O motionless snows! 
We glide into the creek, 

And question of your grim repose, 
The lips that will not speak. 

In your cold beauty, vast and drear, 
Ye lie so still and grand ; 

But no heart-stirrings meet us here— 
Unsympathising strand! 


No sound in all this sparkling waste, 
No voice in heaven above; 

To some strange region have we passed, 
Seyond the reach of love? 

Ah, no! some link there needs must be 
Where Christian foot has trod, 

Of the great chain of sympathy 
’Twixt man and man, and God. 


And lo! there lie a dead man’s bones 
Uncover’d, where we tread ; 

An open coffin ’mid the stones, 
A rude cross at his head. 

The wild white cliffs—the vast still main— 
The patch of scant black moss; 

But still the form to rise again, 
And still the letter’d cross. 


And he whom tender Christian hands 
Laid on this barbarous coast, 

Who knoweth from what happier lands, 
Or by what fortune tost? 

Whether ’mid Amsterdam’s brown piles, 
His stone-prest grave should be, 

Where washes round her many isles 
The azure Zuyder Zee; 


Or by some vast cathedral wall 
His fathers laid them down, 

Where chimes are rung, and shadows fall, 
In an old Flemish town; 

Or whether ’neath some village turf, 
Where children come to weep, 

And lighter treads the unletter’d serf, 
He should have gone to sleep— 


To drone of bees and summer-gnats, 
In some great linden tree, 

Where the old Rhine, through fertile flats, 
Goes sobbing to the sea. 

What matter though these frozen stones 
Their burden could not bear, 

But gave again his coffin’d bones 
Into the freezing air! 


Though here, to snows and storms exposed 
They bleach’d a hundred years, 
Never by human hand composed, 
Nor wet with human tears: 
Though only the shy reindeer made 
In the black moss a trace, 
Or the white bears came out and play’d 
In sunshine by the place; 


Still, silent from the blacken‘d heath 
Rose that eternal sign, 

Memorial of a human death, 
And of a love Divine. 

Still, type of triumph and of woe, 
Symbol of hope and shame, 

It told the everlasting snow 
That single Christian name. 


Sleep on, poor wanderer of the main, 
Who camest here to die, 

No mother’s hand to soothe thy pain, 
No wife to close thine eye! 

Sleep well in thy vast sepulchre, 
Far from our cares and fears; 

The great white hills, that never stir, 
Have watched thee round for years. 
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The skies have lit thee with their sheen, 
Or wrapt in leaden gloom; 

The glaciers’ splinter’d peaks have been 
The pillars of thy tomb. 

Did well those men who came of old 
From Holland o’er the wave, 

And left the simple cross, that told 
It was a Christian’s grave. 
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Did well those men from o’er the sea, 
Who witnessed in this place 
The resurrection mystery, 
And our dear Saviour’s grace; 
Who taught us at this solemn tryste, 
On the bieak North Sea shore, 
That the redeeming love of Christ 
Is with us evermore. 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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BY CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, I.N., F.R.G.E. 


Continued. 





T is a remarkable circum- 
stance that three of the 
most renowned poets of 
ancient and modern times 
were blind, Homer, Milton, 
Camoens, and each was the 
greatest epic poet of his 
country. Of the first two 
of these, Dryden wrote the 
following lines under the 
engraved portrait of Milton 
in Tonson’s edition of the 
* Paradise Lost :” 











“ Three poets in three distant ayes born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn, 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
. The next in majesty, in both the last: 
The force of nature could no further go, 
To make a third she joined the former two.” 


A great poet of our time, Wordsworth, em- 
phatically the ** poet of nature,” as Shelley calls 
him, and exponent of a noble philosophy, says 
of the author of ‘ Paradise Lost ” : 


“ Milton ! thou should’st be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee. 


* * a * * 


Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart, 
Thou had’st a voice whose sound was like the sea.” 


And yet Wordsworth, who, like Dryden, 
regarded Milton as the greatest of all poets, 
ancient and modern, spoke of poetical com- 
position as much of an art, and Milton as 
one who laboured to produce his verses, contrary 
to the received notion of the finest productions 
of the poetic muse being poured forth without 
effort or study, like the notes of a nightingale or 
lark. In a recently-published life of the great 
metaphysician and philosopher, Sir William 
Hamilton, is a letter from Wordsworth, written 
in November, 1831, to the Professor of As- 


facility for versification, which filled the soul of 
the brilliant mathematician with consuming 
desire “for ten years that it might overwhelm 
itself in poesy.”” Again expressing to his corres- 
pondent the pleasure with which he received 
the “‘shower of verses,” with which he favoured 
him, and his fear lest this “may seduce you 
from the path of science which you seem 
destined to tread with so much honour to your- 
self and profit to others,” Wordsworth adds, 
** Again and again I must repeat that the com- 
position of verse is infinitely more of an art 
than men are prepared to believe, and absolute 

success in it depends upon innumerable minutiz 

which it grieves me you should stoop to acquire 

a knowledge of. Milton talks of pouring ‘ easy 

his unpremeditated verses.” It would be harsh, 

untrue, and odious to say there is anything like 

cant in this, but it is not true to the letter, and 
tends to mislead. I could point out 500 pages 

in ‘Milton,’ upon which labour has been 
bestowed, and twice 500 more on which labour 
would have beeu serviceable.” 

In nothing did John Dryden display his in- 
disputable superiority to the writers of his day 
more than in his recognition of the supremacy of 
Shakespeare and Milton. This he concedes to 
the former in his prologue to an adaptation of 
the “Tempest” by himself and Sir William 
Davenant,* in 1667, both the prologue and 
epilogue being by “Glorious John:” 


“ Shakespeare, who taught by none, did first impart 
To Fletcher wit, to labouring Jonson art; 

He, monarch-like, gave those his subjects law, 
And is that Nature which they paint and draw. 


* * * * * 


But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that magic circle none durst walk but he.” 


Returning to the blindness of Milton and 


*Sir William Davenant was, at this time, Poet 
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tronomy in the University of Dublin and 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland, who, at the age of 
twenty-two, to his other acquirements added a 


Laureate, but at his death, in 1668, was succeeded by 
Dryden, a post he lost at the Restoration, twenty years 
later, owing to his inability to take the prascribed 
oaths, he having abjured Protestantism. 
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Camoens, it has been beautifully said of the 


former that he— 
“ Rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of ecstacy, 
The secrets of the abyss to spy; 
He passed the flaming bounds of place and time, 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze 
Where angels tremble while they gaze; 
He saw, but, blasted by excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night.” 


The right of Homer, the author of what 
Milton calls, in “ I] Penseroso,” “The Tale of 
Troy Divine,” to the superlative title, will be 
conceded by every country, and scarcely in a less 
degree that of the author of the ‘“ Lusiad,” a 
work which has achieved a_ well-earned im- 
mortality to judge even by Mickle’s translation, 
and we can easily believe that it inadequately 
conveys the beauty of the original. Louis de 
Camoens—one of those of whom Shelley wrote, 
as “gathered to the kings of thought,”—was 
born at Lisbon in the year, 1524, and served 
with credit against the Moors in the Portuguese 
army at Ceuta, and in the navy in action near 
Gibraltar, where he lost his right eye. He 
subsequently embarked for Goa in the East 
Indies, where the Portuguese were then the 
dominant European power, and where his father, 
like him, a naval officer, had perished. For 
some reason he was banished to Macao, the 
principal Portuguese settlement in China, where 
he continued the preparation of the masterpiece 
he had begun on his voyage out to India. On 
the return passage to Goa, the poet was wrecked, 
and lost all his personal property save the 
precious manuscript which he bore in his hand 
through the waves to the shore : 

‘* Preserved by Heaven, the song of Lusian fame, 

The song, Oh Vasco, sacred to thy name, 

Wet from the whelming surge shall triumph o’er 

The fate of shipwreck on the Mecong’s shore.* 


Here rest secure as on the muse’s breast, 
Happy the deathless song, the bard, alas! unblest.” 


And here we would note, en passant, some 


* The poet was wrecked at the mouth of the great 
River Mecong, which drains so large a portion of 
Eastern Asia. The remaining years of the life of the 
illustrious poet were passed in great destitution, and 
misfortune doyged his footsteps persistently until, in 
the year 1580. he died in a hospital at Lisbon, deserted 
alike by a Court and people among whom his genius is 
now the vroudest boast and noblest heritage. <A 
countryman who witnessed his end, moralises on the 
event in the following words, which he wrote on the 
fly-leaf of the first edition of the poet’s works, pub- 
lished during his lifetime:—How miserable a thing to 
see so great a genius so ill rewarded! I saw him die 
in an hospital at Lisbon, without possessing a shroud 
to cover his remains, after having borne arms vic- 
toriously in India, and having sailed 5,500 leagues— 
a warning for those who weary themselves by 
studying night and day without profit, as the spider 
who spins his web to catch flies.’ In all the sad 


records of genius no more miserable story is told than 
this of the author of the “ Lusiad.” 
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other great men, though in a different field of 
fame, who were one-eyed. Plutarch, in his “ Life 
of Publicola,” says of the hero of whom Macaulay 
sings: 
“How well Horatius kept the bridge, 
In the brave days of old,” 

That “ Horatius had the surname of ‘Cocles,’ 
from his having lost an eye in the wars; or as 
some will have it, from the form of his nose, 
which was so very flat, that both his eyes, as 
well as his eye-brows, seemed to be joined 
together, so that when the vulgar intended to 
call him Cyclops, by a misnomer they called him 
Cocles, which name remaived with him.” 

“ Ziska,” the name by which the Hungarian 
hero is known, it may also be noted, is a word 
signifying the ‘ one-eyed,” that stout soldier 
having lost an eye in battle. At the siegé of 
Raab he lost the other eye, and Carlyle describes 
him, in the second volume of his “ Life of 
Frederick the Great,” as ‘stout and furious, 
blind of one eye, and at last of both—a kind of 
human rhinocerous driven mad; he had risen 
out of the ashes of murdered Huss, and other 
bad Papistic doings in the interim, and was 
tearing up the world at a high rate.” A myth 
that has sprung up about Ziska is that, acting 
on his expressed wish, the followers of Huss, 
after his death, made a drum of his skin. 
Carlyle, speaking of the Great Frederick’s visit 
to Prague, in 1732, says: “ His Majesty, dashing 
about in all quarters, has a busy time, affairs of 
state alternating with what we now call the lions, 
Ziska’s drum, for instance, in the arsenal here. 
Would your Majesty wish to see Ziska’s own 
skin, which he bequeathed to be a drum when 
he had done with it? Narenpossen !—for 
indeed the thing is fabulous, though in character 
with Ziska.” 

Returning to one-eyed warriors of antiquity, 
we would mention that Plutarch instances the 
names of Philip, Hannibal, Antigonus, and 
Sartorius—see his life of the last-named—as 
having that peculiarity. surton, in his 
* Anatomy of Melancholy,” alludes to famous 
blind men, but indeed to what does he not refer 
in his famous work, which has always been a 
storehouse of facts and information for writers. 
This book, it may be noted, was a great favourite 
of Charles Lamb’s, and Byron described it as 
the most amusing medley of anecdotes and clas- 
sical quotations he had perused. Beckford 
declared that half the modern books were 
decanted out of it, and it is a curious fact that 
it contains a poem which suggested to Milton 
his “ L’ Allegro,” and “ Il Penseroso.” Burton, 
then, says of the great who were blind and 
otherwise physically deformed: ‘ How many 
deformed princes, kings, emperors, philosophers, 
orators, could I reckon up?” He mentions 
Hannibal, who lost the sight of an eye while 
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campaigning in the swamps of Northern Italy, 
Appius Claudius, Timoleon, John, King of 
Bohemia, who was killed at the battle of Crecy, 
and others; and continues: “The night hath 
its pleasure, and for the loss of that one sense, 
such men are commonly recompensed in the rest, 
they have excellent memories, other good parts, 
music and many recreations, much happiness, 
great wisdom, as Tully well discourseth in his 
“Tusculan Questions.” That little old man, Demo- 
critus, put out his eyes, and was, in his old age, 
voluntarily blind, yet, as Laertius writes, he saw 
more than all Greece besides. Homer was blind, 
yet who made more accurate, lively, or better 
descriptions with both his eyes?” 

The “majestic” Denham, as Pope calls him, 
a poet seldom read now, but whose poem, 
“‘Cooper’s Hill,” is one of the finest of the kind 
in the language, says of the affliction of the 
author of the “Iliad,” in his “ Progress of 
Learning,” 


“T can no more believe old Homer blind, 

Than those who say the sun hath never shined; 
The age wherein he lived was dark, but he 

Could not want sight who taught the world to see.” 


Among the things not generally known may 
be noted the tradition that Gibraltar—or Jibel- 
el-Tarik—owes its nameto one Tarik “el Tuerto,” 
or the one-eyed, Jibel being the Arabic word for 
mountain. ‘Tarik was sent by Moosa into Spain, 
and defeated the Goths at Xerez de la Frontera 
in A.D. 711. Washington Irving says, in his 
“Conquest of Grenada:”’— Choosing a dark 
night to convey his troops across the Straits of 
Hercules, Tarik stood on the seaside, and watched 
until the last squadron had landed, and all the 
horses, armour, and munitions of war were 
brought on shore; he then gave orders to set fire 
to the ships. The Moslems were struck with 
terror when they beheld their fleet wrapped in 
flames and smoke, and sinking beneath the waves. 
‘How shall we escape,’ exclaimed they, ‘ if the 
fortune of war should be against us?’ ‘There 
is no escape for the coward,’ cried Tarik; ‘the 
brave man thinks of none; your only chance is 
victory!’ ‘But how, without ships, shall we 
ever return to our houses?’ ‘ Your home,’ re- 
plied Tarik, ‘is before you; but you must win it 
with your swords.’ ”” Another blind man of note 
is the famous Venetian warrior:— 

“ Oh, for one hour of blind old Dandolo; 
Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantine’s conquering foe.” 


So says Byron, in that immortal fourth Canto 
of his—‘ Childe Harold”—wherein he bewails 
the Venice and Italy of his time, and contrasts 
it with the mighty past: 


“The Swabian sued, and soon the Austrian reigns— 
An emperor tramples where an emperor knelt; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities.” 
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How the great soul of this inspired lover of 
freedom would have leapt with transport when 
“the Austrian ” no longer “reigned,” and Italy 
was once more “free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic,” the mistress of her own destinies! In 
1866 was removed the reproach he lay at the 
door of this country, for being a party to the 
shameful act at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
by which the beautiful “City of Song” was 
handed over to the tender mercies of the ruthless 
Austrian invader. 

“Thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations—most of all 
Aibion ! to thee; the ocean queen should not 


Abandon ocean’s children; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall.” 


The “blind old Dandolo,” mentioned by Byron, 
waselected Dogein 1192, at the age of eighty-five 
Twelve years later he commanded the Venetians 
at the capture of Constantinople, and annexed 
the “ fourth and a half” of the empire of Rou- 
mania. Quarte partis et dimidiew totius 
imperii Romania, as it is said in thechronicles 
of his namesake, Andrew Dandolo. The Doge, 
though he was ninety-seven, personally led the 
assault on Constantinople, where he died on the 
1st June, 1205, and was buried in the Church of 
St. Sophia, now a Mahommedan mosque. Three 
modern writers of eminence continuing their 
labours when stricken with blindness are Thierry, 
author of the ‘“ History of the Conquest of 
England by the Normans;” Prescott, the great 
American historian, and the elder D’Israeli, who 
produced his “ Amenities of Literature,’ and 
completed the revision of his great work on 
Charles I. These great writers had cultivated 
literature with ardour during a long life, and, 
being gifted with retentive memories, possessed 
within themselves rich stores of learning and 
varied information which were turned to 
excellent account. Our own annals afford an 
instance of loss of eyesight being no bar to the 
achievement of the highest distinction. 

Nelson, at the siege of Calvi, in July, 1794, 
lost the sight of one eye, though he did not 
anticipate that the injury would result in so 
severe a deprivation, for we find him writing to 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hood, on thesame 
day, that he had “got a little hurt that morning, 
not much, and that the next day he should be 
able to attend his duty in the evening,” and, 
true to his word, he returned to duty on the 
following day. Such was the indomitable spirit 
in that frail, stricken body! Three years later 
he lost an arm at Teneriffe, when he wrote con- 
cerning himself to Lord St. Vincent—his com- 
mander at the great battle which gave that 
Admiral a peerage, and Commodore Nelson the 
K.B.—in the following terms: ‘“ A left-handed 
Admiral will never again be considered useful, 
therefore the sooner I get to a very humble 
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cottage the better, and make room for a sounder 
man to serve the State.” Southey gives an 
anecdote, in his most excellent “ Life’? of the 
hero, showing that the great seaman was not 
deficient in a certain grim humour: On going 
to receive a year’s pay, as ‘smart money,” for 
the loss of the sight of an eye, they declined to 
give him the amount “because he had neglected 
to bring a certificate from the surgeon that the 
sight was actually destroyed.” He, accordingly, 
had to procure a certificate, and at the same 
time obtained a similar document certifying to 
the loss ef his right arm, which had been ampu- 
tated near the shoulder. “On his return to the 
office,” adds the biographer, ‘ the clerk, finding 
it was only the annual pay of a captain, observed, 
‘he thought it had been more.’ ‘Oh,’ replied 
Nelson, ‘this is only for an eye; in a few days I 
shall come for anarm, and in a little time longer, 
God knows, most probably for a leg.’ Ac- 
cordingly, he soon afterwards went, and with 
perfect good humour exhibited the certificate of 
the loss of his arm.” 

Another distinguished officer of our day, still 
among the living, has lost the sight of an eye, 
and, strange to say, ina precisely similar manner 
to that of Lord Nelson’saccident. At the siege 
of Calvi, a round shot struck the battery in 
which Commodore Nelson happened to be at the 
time, and drove the pebbles of dust into his eye; 
und at the siege of Sebastopol, a round shot from 
the Russian batteries, entering through the em- 
brasure beside which Captain (now General Sir 
Garnet) Wolseley was standing, dashed up the 
contents of a gabion (held by two sappers, who 
were killed on the spot), inflicting fearful wounds 
and depriving him of the sight of an eye, though, 
as in Nelson’s case, the eye-ball was not destroyed. 
The close similarity of the incidents is singular 
and noteworthy, and not less, the possession by 
both commanders of that quenchless fire we call 
genius, which recks not losses and deficiencies, 
and compels the favour of fortune. Wordsworth’s 
lines, put in the mouth of the old salt, in his 
‘* Waggoner,” when speaking of Lord Nelson, 
apply also to the soldier: 


*“ One eye he had, which bright as ten. 
Barned like a fire among his men.” 


And here, before quitting the subject of the 
world’s greatest seaman, we would introduce a 
characteristic anecdote of Lord Nelson, told by 
the late Admiral Sir Henry Chads, and which 
has only appeared in a biographical article on 
the latter fine officer in a professional journal. 
Sir Henry Chads, when a midshipman, was 
cruising in the “ Excellent,” in company with the 
“ Victory,” carrying the flag of Lord Nelson, who 
was greatly annoyed at what, he considered an 
insult offered him by two French frigates, which 
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continued to fire at him ata long range, while 
he could not close with them. 

“* Luff,” said Lord Nelson to the quartermaster 
of the “ Victory,” an old salt who had long sailed 
with his lordship. 

But the petty officer, regardless of the order, 
which he considered was dictated by a not un- 
natural irritability, would not be interfered with, 
and calmly rejoined to the helmsman, “ Thice.”* 

“ Luff, [ say,” was the peremptory exelamation 
of the Admiral, who added, “ She’s off the wind.” 

“No, she’s not, my lord,” replied the sturdy 
quartermaster, “ Thice.” 

“T suppose I lie, then?” asked the irate Com- 
mander-in-chief, to whom was entrusted at this 
time the destinies of England. 

“Yes, my Lord: thice, boy, thice,” was all 
the satisfaction vouchsafed to Lord Nelson, who 
turned away on his heel. 

Such an incident speaks more than volumes 
of the nobleness of Nelson’s character, and ac- 
counts for the feelings of adoration with which 
his men regarded him, for their knowledge of 
his sense of justice inspired confidence. 

The last remarkable one-eyed man whom we 
will instance is Runjeet Singh, who was, in some 
respects, the most celebrated character the East 
has produced during the present century, only 
excepting, perhaps, Mehemet Ali. The one-eyed 
“ Lion of the Punjaub,” as he is called in Indian 
history, sustained his loss, not in battle, but by 
a Visitation of small-pox. Runjeet Singh attained 
his high position solely by his own talents, and 
without the adventitious aid of birth; but as the 
man who founded and consolidated the Sikh 
sovereignty, he was more of a statesman than 
a soldier; though he began his extraordinary 
career as a leader of dacrits. His genius was 
shown by the state of anarchy into which the 
Sikh Kingdom was thrown at his decease, result- 
ing, within ten years of that event, in its loss of 
independence, and incorporation as an integral 
part of British India. 

While on the subject of the blind, mention 
may be made of a man of genius who lost a limb. 
We refer to Cervantes, the author of the im- 
mortal ‘ Don Quixote,’ who, on the 7th of 
October, 1571, lost his left arm, at Lepanto, the 
scene of the great naval battle between Cvesar 
and Mark Antony. The two battles, with Tra- 
falgar, may be coupled together as the greatest 
naval contests the world has seen. Childe 
Harold surveyed them in his pilgrimage:— 


’ 


“ Oft did he mark the scene of vanished war, 
Astium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar.” 


* It should be explainel, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, that “ Thice” is a corruption for “ Thus,” 


meaning that no alteration in the steering was to take 
place, the ship being as near the wind as was possible, 
consistent with keeping her sails full. 
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The Christian fleet was commanded by Don 
John of Austria, and the Turkish by Ali, and 
the victory saved Europe from the domination 
of the Moslem. Prescott says, in his “ History 
of Philip II.,” that there was a young man in 
that fight, ‘who, then humble and unknown, 
was destined one day to win laurels of a purer 
und more enviable kind than those which grow 
on the battle-field. This was Cervantes, who, at 
the age of twenty-four, was serving on board the 
fleet as a common soldier.” He adds: “ Well 
did he perform his duty, as was shown by two 
wounds on the breast and by another in the 
hand. The right yet remained to indite those 
immortal productions which were to be known 
as household words, not only in his own land, 
but in every quarter of the civilised world.” 

Cervantes ever entertained the pride a gallant 
soldier or sailor feels in wounds gained in defence 
of his country, in the sacred cause of freedom, 
for he writes, in the preface to the third volume 
of “ Don Quixote”: “I own I cannot help 
feeling the unjust reproach when he taxes me 
with lameness and old age, as if it had been in 
my power to retard the lapse of time, or that I 
had been maimed in some tavern brawl, and not 
on the most glorious occasion that ever the past 
or present age beheld, or posterity can ever hope 
to see. If my wounds do not brighten in the 
eyes of every spectator, they are at least esteemed 
by those who know where they were acquired; 
and who thinks that a soldier who falls in battle 
mikes a much more noble appearance than he 
who saves himself by flight. This opinion is so 
rooted within my own breast, that were such an 
impossibility proposed and effected, I would 
rather be lame as I am with the share I had in 
that stupendous action, than sound of body, 
without the honour of having been there. The 
wounds that appear on a soldier’s countenance 
and bosom, are so many stars to guide the rest 
of mankind to the haven of honour, and the 
desire of honest praise; and it ought to be 
observed, that an author does not write with his 
grey hairs, but according to the dictates of his 
understanding, which is usually improved by 
years and experience.” 

Three years after the battle of Lepantg, Cer- 
vantes was taken prisoner by the Barbary pirates, 
and languished in confinement about five years, 
when he was ransomed. After his return to 
Spain, he was as reckless in money matters as 
many men of genius are, and was thrown into 
gaol, where, like John Bunyan, he penned his 
immortal parody on “Chivalry,” which, with 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
may be said to have enjoyed a greater reputation 
and been more widely read, than any other works 
of fiction. 

The life of Auschylus, the great Greek poet 
and dramatist, was saved by the presence of 
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mind displayed by his brother, who had lost a 
limb in the service of his country. Aischylus 
was renowned as a warrior, and was present at 
the battles of Salamis, Platoea, and Marathon 
(B.c. 490), where he greatly distinguished him- 
self. His younger brother, Amynius, lost an 
arm at Salamis (B.C. 480); and another brother, 
Cyneegirus, also deserved well of his country by 
his gallantry when boarding the Persian ships at 
Marathon, where, having lost both his hands, 
he hung on to the ship’s side by his teeth, refusing 
to yield until he was despatched. Of Aischylus, 
it was told he was brought before the Arcophagus 
on account of some expressions of an impious 
tendency in one of his plays, and condemned to 
death, when his brother, Amynius, suddenly un- 
covered the stump of the arm lost at® Salamis, a 
mute appeal which the Arcopagitis acknowledged 
by reversing the capital sentence. Of the ninety 
tragedies said to have been written by Auschylus, 
only seven have come down to us, of which the 
“Prometheus Vinctus” is, perhaps, the most 
famous. He is said to have met his death by 
aneagle dropping a tortoise on his bald head 
which it mistook for a stone. 

The mind will very naturally recur to the 
names of the two most famous men of letters of 
this century, both of whom suffered from lameness, 
Sir Walter Scott was thus afflicted; and to it 
is attributed much of the ill-health from which 
he suffered to the day of his death, at the age of 
sixty-one. ‘The second great poet referred to is 
Byron, who had aclub-foot. This affliction, to a 
man of his lordship’s vanity and sensitiveness, 
was ever a painful reflection; and to it, doubt- 
less, are due the spiteful expressions in his 
“ Apostrophe Hymn” to the Waltz, a dance in 
which he never indulged, owing to his deformity: 


“ Endearing Waltz !—to thy more melting tune 
Bow Irish jig and ancient rigadom: 
Scotch reels, avaunt! and country dance, forego 
Your future claims to each fantastic toe! 
Waltz—Waltz alone—both legs and arms demands, 
Liberal of feet, and lavish of her hands,” 


One or two anecdotes are told in Moore’s 
“ Life of Lord Byron,” illustrative of the noble 
poet’s great sensitiveness to his infirmity. In 
May, 1812, when Bellingham, the assassin of 
Mr. Percival, the Prime Minister, was hanged at 
the Old. Bailey, Lord Byron took a window 
opposite the place of execution to witness 
the event. He was accompanied on the occasion 
by his old schoolfellows, Mr. Bailey and Mr. 
John Maddocks. They went together from some 
assembly; and, on their arriving on the spot, 
about three o’clock in the morning, not finding 
the house that was to receive them open, Mr. 
Maddocks undertook to rouse the inmates, while 
Lord Byron and Mr. Bailey sauntered arm-in- 
arm up the street. During this interval rather 
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a painful scene occurred. Seeing an unfortu- 
nate woman lying on the steps of a door, Lord 
Byron, with some expression of compassion, 
offered her a few shillings; but, instead of ac- 
cepting them, she violently pushed away his 
hand, and starting up with a yell of laughter, 
began to mimic the lameness of his gait. He 
did not utter a word, but “I could feel,” said 
Mr. Bailey, “his arm trembling within mine as 
we left her.” Another anecdote connected with 
his lameness is told. In coming out one night 
from a ball, with Mr. Rogers, the eminent poet, 
as they were on the way to their carriage, one 
of the link-boys ran on before Lord Byron, cry- 
ing, “ This way, my lord!” 3 ; 

‘* He seems to know you,” said Mr. Rogers. 

“Know me!” answered Lord Byron, with 
some degree of bitterness in his tone, “ everyone 
knows me: I am deformed.” 

In a recently-published work, entitled “ The 
real Lord Byron,” it is stated that the poet's 
lameness was of so aggravated a nature, that, as 
Leigh Hunt unfeelingly expresses it, he hopped 
like a bird; but this is an exaggeration, and 
some who met him in seciety could not detect 
the infirmity. 

In this connection, as the Americans say, the 
mind reverts to the famous Witherington, in 
the ballad of “Chevy Chase,” of which Sir Philip 
Sydney says, in his ‘‘ Defence of Poesie,” ‘“ Cer- 
tainly [ must confess my own barbarousness: I 
never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, 
that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet, yet it is sung by some blind 
Crowder, with no rougher voice than rude 
style.” In this famous ballad, founded on the 
incidents of the battle of Otterbourne, it is said 
of Witherington: 

“For when his legges wear hewyne in two, 
Yet he ryled and fought on his kne."’ 


Or, as another more popular version has it: 


“ Kor Witherington needs must I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps, 
For when bis legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps.” 
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No better judge of poetical merit than the 
author of “‘ Sonnets and Poems,” and the heroic 
romance of “Arcadia,” is known to English 
literature, than the hero who fell, aged thirty- 
two, at the battle of Zutphen, an incalculable loss 
to the literature of his country. Oldys says of 
Sir Philip Sydney, of whom it is recorded by 
Jamden, that Queen Elizabeth, on a proposal to 
elect him King of Poland, “refused to further his 
advancement, out of fear that she should lose 
the jewel of her times,”—that two hundred 
authors had written in his praise, and an eloquent 
writer had said of him, that “he tréd from his 
cradle to his grave amid incense and flowers, and 
died in a dream of glory;” and Shelley describes 
him as— 


“ Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot.” 


Many famous literary men have suffered blind- 
ness, lameness, or personal deformity. Pope is 
a notable instance; and John Wilkes, the famous 
radical alderman of the City of London, and not 
only a very notable politician in his day, but 
the ugliest man in England, used to say 
that, “given a quarter of an hour’s start, 
he would cut out the handsomest man in 
town ;” and so great was the charm of his man- 
ner and the wit of his conversation, that his 
obliquity of vision was soon forgotten by the 
most beautiful of the opposite sex. Another 
even more famous instance is that of Swift, who, 
though not actually deformed, was neither young, 
nor handsome, nor rich, nor even amiable, when 
he inspired the two most extraordinary passions 
upon record, Vanessa’s and Stella’s: 


“ Vanessa, aged scarce a score. 
Sighs for a gown of forty-four.” 


He requited them bitterly, for he seems to have 
broken the heart of the one, and worn out that of 
the other; but, as Byron observes on his heart- 
lessness, “he had his reward, for he died a solitary 


’ idiot in the hands of servants ;”’ and the second 


line of the well-known couplet has it: 


“And Swift expires a dotard and a show ’ 
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23 PN 
2 HE limpets are a numerous family 
of molluscous animals, having the 
family likeness so strongly pro- 
nounced that the most careless 
observers immediately recognise 
them; persons who confound the 
ethereal butterflies with the thick- 
bodied moths, and see no difference in a 
cockroach and a beetle, perceive, at once, 
that a limpet on a rock is a limpet, and 
nothing else. 

The general form of the limpet shell is conical, 
depressed, and elliptical, occasionally corrugated 
or ribbed, and often encrusted with calcareous 
matter. It is liable also to be drilled and tun- 
nelled by shell-borers, or rabbed into shabbiness 
by hard usage, and sometimes bears upon its slopes 
a forest of seaweed; but, under every disguise, it is 
easy to detect the sedentary limpets which spot 
the rocks upon the shore, and which appear to 
have chosen the smoothest and most exposed, 
that they may be lashed perpetually by the rest- 
less waves. 

In the realms of Nature there are typical forms 
upon which the observant eye rests with delight, 
and striking analogies in which fancy finds, 
among other things, the various styles recognised 
in systems of architecture; certain decorative 
devices are continually repeated, and in the 
arrangement of colours artistic faculties are 
employed with inimitable skill. In the con- 
figuration and decoration of many shells, the 
shape and pictorial outline of the tent appears. 
The textile cones have this pattern painted so 
faithfully that imagination travels through the 
serried ranks of a military encampment, and 
almost expects to hear the trumpet call to drill. 
In Z'rochus Tentorium, the folds of the tent 
appear to be ruffled by the wind, while the silvery 
lining of the shell recalls the silken curtains 
which drape the tent of an Eastern prince. The 
liinpets, like the Arabs, dwell in tents, not of 
canvas or skins, but of calcareous matter, so 
substantially put together as to resist the tremen- 
dous battering power of winds and waves. 

The hydraulic forces of the sea in storms are 
enormous; masses of rock, a ton weight, have 
been cast up from the depths, and driven with 
such impetus across the reef as to leave deep and 
indelible ruts in the solid structure; occasionally, 
waves are hurled with a force equal to fifteen 
tons upon the square foot of surface exposed to 
their violence. In such tumultuous waters 
most rock shells are torn from their moorings 
and dashed to pieces, but the limpets outride the 
storm, or rather the storm rides over them with- 
out shifting them a hairsbreadth. The long- 











rolling billows of the Pacific, or the wilder waves 
of the vexed Atlantic, sweep over a roof beneath 
which repose in perfect security animals, which 
court the tempest and defy the storm. 

On the Yorkshire coast there are cliffs which 
have been perforated by the sea, and worn as 
smooth as polished marble; through these, at high 
water, and in rough weather, the waves burst with 
irresistible fury, yet, even there, the limpets find 
a congenial home, attaching themselves to the 
walls, swept at every tide by the full force of 
the surging waters. 

Many things contribute to the security of these 
creatures. Lhe tentlike or pyramidal form of 
the shell offers the least possible resistance to 
assailing forces, the charging waves slide over an 
inclined plane which ends in a point. The 
Egyptian pyramids are said to be the most 
stable and enduring edifices in the world, because 
no part of them overhangs; every separate stone 
is bound down in its place by that gravitating 
power which keeps the world at rest; and similar 
principles operate to fasten the limpet immovably 
upon the spot to which it adheres. 

The weather side of rocks is always more 
thickly covered with barnacles and limpets than 
the sheltered one; a preference on the part of 
these mollusks, which has indicated to the civil 
engineer the most suitable position for the door- 
way of the lighthouse tower. 

When a lighthouse is built in the sea where 
the waves beat heavily, a circular pit is sunk, 
and the foot of the tower inserted solidly in the 
cavity, so the elevation becomes a component 
part of the living rock on which it stands, and 
no lifting power of the waves can undermine or 
overthrow the masonry which bears the friendly 
light. 

The limpets commonly avail themselves of the 
security arising from this engineering device 
by sinking a depression upon the rock, cor- 
responding exactly to the base of the shell, and 
lowering themselves into it. On the chalk, upon 
the South coast, these pits are, in some cases, 
half-an-inch in depth, and the shells fit into 
them as accurately as a seal into its impression 
on the wax. This is not, however, an invariable 
arrangement; nor can the animal remain sealed 
up hermetically in its crypt, but must go abroad 
for food. The travelling is done slowly, and 
with a gyratory motion, as though one side of 
the animal had more “ go” in it than the other; 
but the old home is not deserted, the limpet 
always returning to the same little excavation, 
and fitting itself into it with the utmost 
precision. 

The tenacious hold of this mollusk upon the 
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rock is not due so much to any adhesiveness of 
the animal itself, but to atmospheric pressure 
acting upon it in the same manner as upon a 
boy’s sucker; this pressure of fifteen pounds to 
the square inch must be very great upon the 
larger shells. The common British species 
requires a force to remove it equal to the weight 
of thirty pounds. Upon detaching the limpet, a 
sort of natural glue may be felt upon the foot, 
having considerable adhesiveness; this fluid of 
cementation has been regarded as the efficient 
cause of its firmness, but all animal glues depend 
upon consolidation for their use, and the instan- 
taneous dissolution of them is impossible. 

A simple experiment shows that the grip of 
the limpet is in its own control; by warily 
approaching the shell, and with a sudden and 
skilful movement, it may be tipped over with 
ease, but the slightest admonitory touch is fol- 
lowed instantly by a visible cringing of the 
animal, which appears to grasp the surface by : 
muscular effort, and become at once fixed and 
immovable by ordinary means. 

It is extremely difficult to coax these sluggish 
creatures to voluntary movements, but it is 
possible to stimulate them to something like 
alacrity, for if a few are left in a shallow pool 
upon which the sun is shining hotly, they begin 
to slide away into more comfortable quarters, and 
are more quickly out of hot water than is usually 
the case. 

The scientific name of this family (Patel/a) 
has been suggested by the resemblance of the 
shell to a dish; and, in some countries, rude but 
not inelegant vessels are made from them, which 
serve as tureens for food or bowls for water. At 
the Cape of Good Hope the limpets are so large 
as to make convenient drinking-cups; and on the 
Western shores of South America, where the 
shells attain a foot in diameter, they are turned 
to good account; the interior is usually white, 
smooth, and porcellanous; the apex being rubbed 
down to a flat surface, they stand easily, and a 
little more skill and labour would convert these 
native utensils into objects of beauty. In the 
substance of the shell there are markings which 
can be brought out by polishing, and an advanced 
Chilian, dining al fresco, might grace the board 
with dishes hewn, apparently, from Aberdeen 
granite, and drink water from dainty cups 
wrought in tortoiseshell or alabaster. Colour, 
however, is not conspicuous in these shells; the 
interior is sometimes coated with a gleaming 
micaceous substance resembling oxidised silver; 
and one British species (Patella pellucida) 
would repay even a slippered lady for a rough 
scramble upon the shore, down to low-water 
mark. It is small, but always found upon the 
sea-tangles, to the brown fronds of which it 
corresponds in hue; but, running down to the 
rim of the shell, are bands of turquoise blue, so 


intense as to glitter in the sunlight with a 
metallic splendour; the scales on the wings of 
Urania, or the feathers upon the back of a king- 
fisher, do not display to the eye a more ravishing 
blue. 

The tongue of the limpet is of prodigious 
length, twice as long as the shell which protects 
it, and studded with thousands of silicious teeth, 
which sparkle like minute crystals of transparent 
quartz. The teeth are arranged in a pattern as 
orderly as the facets upon the surface of a rasp, 
and appear to be as trenchant. The animal isa 
vegetarian, and reaps the green vegetable matter 
which grows upon the stony ground about it, 
looping its long tongue round its food, and 
hauling it in as with a lasso. 

Limpets are also eaten in the North of 
Ireland and some of the islands in the British 
seas. Many tons of them have been consumed 
for human food in times of scarcity, and enthu- 
siastic naturalists, belated on the shore, have 
thankfully broken their fast upon this tough 
gasteropod, and spoken kindly of its succulence 
and sustaining qualities. 

The appropriate home of the Patella is the 
sea-washed rock, and the whole economy of the 
creature is as admirably fitted for its peculiar 
habitat as the fish for its fluid environment, or 
the bird for its life in theair. An eagle finds an 
absolute security among the rocks by placing its 
nest inaccessibly amongst them; and, as if to 
show to us superior beings the true stronghold, 
God makes this most inert and lowly of His 
creatures to dwell safely where the stately ships 
are shattered by the fury of the storm. 
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12 HE mussel closes its sand-fretted wound 
. With a pearl, it is said; 
“. Well done of Nature if she taught so well’ 
The mussel, be it said, 


Is wiser far than man, for he is chafed 
By sands, with teeth that cut 

Into the quivering nerve—to the heart’s core— 
To tne life’s inmost seat. 


And the hurt closes, but unsightly things 
The calloused woundings are. 

We close the wound, but till the heart is dust 
It wears its secret scar. 
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> T was in correction of an inaccurate 
biography of Dr. Gauden’s, that 
Izaak Walton wrote his “ Life of 
Hooker,” which has been since 
very carefully edited by Keble 
and others. It is happy for us 
that Richard Hooker's life was 
undertaken by one so trustworthy 
and so loving as Izaak Walton, to whose 
biographies Wordsworth was inspired to 
dedicate a sonnet, in which he speaks of 

the five saintly heroes as: 


“ Satellites, burning in a lucid ray, 
Around meek Waiton’s heavenly memory.” 


“ After the English Bible and the English 
Prayer-book,” writes Dr. Barry, in his Lecture 
on Hooker, “his work ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ 
is almost the first great work of English prose. 
No one can well fail to appreciate the dignity 
and massive eloquence of his style . . . . 
No one can be blind to the singular fairness of 
argument, and the well-balanced comprehensive- 
ness of idea, which have won for him the title of 
‘judicious.’ It is marvellous to note,” he adds, 
“how the new-born English prose starts out in 
him, fully armed.” 

It was in the little village of Heavitree, near 
Exeter, that Richard Hooker was born, in the 
March of 1554. His parents not being rich in 
this world’s goods, had resolved that their boy 
should gain his living by some useful trade; but 
young Richard early discovered a disinclina- 
tion for business pursuits. His parents were 
loving and gentle to him, and devout in their 
lives. Richard cherished a deep affection for his 
mother, and in after life was wont to declare, 
that it was for her sake, even more than for his 
own, that he strove after virtue. How, then, 
could he cause her sorrow by any opposition of 
his to the family wishes? But deliverance was 
at hand. The schoolmaster under whom he 
diligently studied, perceived the intellectual 
superiority of his pupil. “This boy,” he said, 
“in whom I perceive an uncommon conjunction 
of humility and learning, will surely be taken 
notice of by those who are powerful to help. In 
such a case as this,” he enthusiastically added, 
‘even heavenly assistance will not be wanting.” 
It is to be regretted that the name of this dis- 
criminating schoolmaster has not come down to 
us: he refused to receive any remuneration for 
the happiness of instructing so remarkable a boy 
as Richard Hooker. 

It was fortunate for Richard that his uncle, 
John Hooker, was engaged in literary work. He 
was an historian of some note in his day. This 
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uncle, hearing that his nephew Richard was a 
celebrity at school, cast about in his mind how 
he could enable him to follow his scholarly incli- 
nations. After some deliberation, he decided 
that he would speak for him to Bishop Jewel, 
of Salisbury, with whom, in virtue of their 
common love of letters, he was en terms of inti- 
mate friendship. John Hooker spoke with much 
emotion, and, as Izaak Walton writes, ‘ besought 
the Bishop to look favourably upon a nephew of 
his whom nature had fitted fora scholar... . 
He entreated that the Bishop would become his 
patron, and prevent him from becoming a 
tradesman.” 

The suppliant uncle soon found that he had 
applied to the right man: the Bishop, learned 
himself, and ready to value learning in others, 
after seeing the boy, at once gained admission 
for him to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
settled a pension on him which, with help from 
his uncle, enabled him to live in comfort. And 
now, during four peaceful years, Hooker was 
surrounded by all that was calculated to bring 
joy to a lover of books and of learned companion- 
ship. In this congenial atmosphere, he amassed a 
great store of knowledge, working with especial 
fervour at those subjects which were likely to 
fit him for the sacred calling to which he: had 
resolved to dedicate his life. 

tichard Hooker was not to remain long with- 
out the discipline of uncertain fortunes. In 1571 
Bishop Jewel died, and the pension ceased; but 
the bishop in his last illness, mindful of his 
protégé, had solemnly recommended him to the 
notice of Dr. Cole, president of Corpus Christi 
College; and also to that of Edwin Sandys, then 
Bishop of Lincoln. Both of these faithfully ob- 
served the wishes of their dying friend. Dr. Cele, 
on seeing Hooker depressed at the loss of his 
patron, called him to his side, and after some 
words of comfort, bade him return cheerfully to 
his studies, assuring him he skould ‘“ want 
neither for food nor raiment.” Dr. Sandys, 
highly esteeming the saintliness of Hooker’s life, 
as well as admiring his intellectual gifts, resolved 
to remove his own son from Cambridge, whither 
he had sent him, that he might become a pupil 
of Hooker’s. ‘ For,” he said, “I will havea 
tutor for my son, who shall teach him learn- 
ing by instruction, and virtue by example: my 
greatest care,” he added, “ be for the latter; 
and, God willing, this Richard Hooker shall be 
the man into whose hands I will commit my 
Edwin.” This young Edwin was then about 
twelve years of age: he formed a friendship 
with another pupil of Hooker’s, George Cranmer, 
a grand-nephew of Archbishop Cranmer. Both 
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sweetness of di 


inspired them with a love and reverence which 


a 4 cherished for him through life. 

n 1573, when Hooker was about uwenty, and 
had taken’ his Master’s degree, he was elected 
Fellow of his College, and two years later, b 
well-skilled in Oriental languages, was a 
deputy-professor of Hebrew at the Uaiversity 
In those days the students at Corpus Christi 
College, some time after taking Holy Orders, 
were ‘expected to preach a sermon either at St. 
Peter’s, Oxford, or at St. Paul’s Cross. Richard 
Hooker was appointed to give his sermon at the 
latter. Those from the University who preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross were lodged at a house be- 
longing to the Cathedral, taking up their abode 
there for two days before and two days after the 
sermon. This house, known as “The Shuna- 
mite’s House,” was then kept by one John 
Churchman, “ who was a good man,” Izaak 
Walton tells us, adding, “ I shall not give the like 
testimony to his wife.” 

At this house, on a dark, rainy day, the learned 
priest of :some twenty -seven years arrived, 
drenched with rain and very weary from his 
journey on horseback. The weather-beaten 
traveller feared he should not be in fit condition 
for the sermon to be delivered two days later; 
but his landlady spoke comfortably to her lodger 
and nursed him with such care and cordiality as 
to make herself high in his esteem, for he found 
himself in very good condition when the time 
arrived for the sermon. After the sermon, and 
while he was yet in thankful and docile mood, 
his landlady mingled her congratulations at his 
recovered health, with expressions of motherly 
interest in his welfare, and she concluded by 
giving advice of a serious nature. 

“ The good man,” writes Walton, “came to be 
persuaded by her that he had a very tender con- 
stitution, and that it was best for him to have a 
wife that might be a nurse to him, such a one as 
might both prolong his life and make it more 
comfortable. And such a one,” she added, “I 
will and can provide for you if you think fit to 
marry.” 

Hooker, free from guile and suspecting no 
intrigue, empowered her to find him a wife, 
promising at her summons to return to London 
and accept her choice. One more peaceful year 
at Oxford, and then came the summons, which 
he faithfully obeyed. And who was the wife 
chosen for him? Let us hear Izaac Walton. 
“Now,” he writes, “the wife provided for him 
by his adviser was her daughter Joan, who 
brought him neither beauty nor portion; and, 
for her conditions, they were too like the wife 
which Solomon compares to a dropping house.” 
(“The contentions of a wife are a continual 
dropping.”—Prov. xix. 13.) 


these youths were very dear ‘ their tutor, whose. 


of disturbance to the peaceful, the retiring, and 
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matters. The servant 
shepherd being released, 
the house, where, we 
sented to the leah 
Walton, “ their best e 
company, which was 7 
he was soon called away to eek . 
the rest of their entertainment be 
repulsive, they stayed but till the next m 
which was long enough to discover 
their tutor’s condition.” 

The two youths, filled with a 

nation, made their way homeward, nalking 
bably ‘of their tutor’s woes as they 
Young Cranmer, we suppose, had no power to 
help; but Edwin hastened to inform his father 
of the deplorable condition in which he had 
found his beloved tutor. Dr. Sandys, now 
Archbishop of York, filled with crmaneiaesglah 
such an incongruous state of things, took the 
matter to heart, not resting until he had so far 
ameliorated Hooker’s position as to place him, 
at any rate, beyond the cares of poverty, by 
recommending the Benchers of the Temple to 
elect this very learned man Master of the Temple 
in succession to the beloved “ Father Alvey,” 
whom they had just lost. The Benchers 
gladly availed themselves of the Archbishop's 
advice, and Hooker was at last placed in a posi- 
tion worthy of his learning. He was now thirty- 
four years of age. This sudden good fortune, 
let us hope, improved Joan’s temper; for we 
hear no more of her Xantippe-like manifestations. 


* * * * cd 


If Hooker suffered less from domestic storms, 
he found himself assailed from without. The 
afternoon lecturer at the Temple, Walter Travers, 
though a good man and learned, proved a source 
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the contemplative Master. Travers had been 
ordained by the — of Antwerp, and was 
warmly attached to the Genevan doctrines and 
discipline, whereas Hooker was very zealous for 
the Church of England. Travers was eager in 
exciting opposition to Hooker’s teaching, being 
anxious to establish the Genevan doctrines at the 
Temple, insomuch that it was said of the sermons 
there: “ The forenoon spake Canterbury, and in 
the afternoon, Geneva.” Travers, unadvisedly 
violent, was silenced by Whitgift, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whereupon he appealed to the Privy 
Council; his application being without effect, he 
made it public, thus obliging Hooker to publish 
an answer. ‘Travers had been offended at times 
at Hooker’s firm and reverential defence of the 
doctrines, symbolical ceremonies, and discipline 
of the English Church; and had taken still 
deeper offence at his liberal and charitable views 
of those who lived in past times. “Shall I 
think,” asked Hooker, in one of his sermons, 
“‘that because of this and that error, such men 
as these touch not so much as the hem of Christ’s 
garment?” 

It speaks well for both Travers and Hooker, 
that, widely as they differed in opinion, each 
honoured the other. Hooker, on hearing an 
unjust accusation brought against his afternoon 
lecturer, said, very emphatically: “ I believe him 
to be a good man.” And Travers, on a similar 
occasion, spoke in equal commendation of his 
theological opponent, saying: “I hold Mr. 
Hooker to be a holy man.” Travers was not 
the only theological opponent of Hooker’s who 
testified to his virtuous life. One at Oxford, 
whose name is lost to us, was heard to remark 
that Hooker’s opinions were all wrong, but that 
he led “the life of an angel.” 

Archbishop Whitgift, after reading Hooker’s 
reply to Travers, begged the friendship, even 
a familiar friendship, of a man of so much 
humility and learning. This powerfully written 
reply, however, as soon as it was published, 
although it gained the reverence and admiration 
of many, aroused enmity among those who were 
opposed to him in their opinions. Hooker, there- 
fore, resolved to write more in detail, in order, 
as he hoped, “to pacify and undeceive” his 
adversaries ! 

The Master of the Temple, courageously as he 
braved the storm, and ever ready as he was to 
write and speak in defence of his opinions, was, 
in his heart, sighing for a quiet life. Why should 
he not then “ open his grief” to the archbishop? 
For he was a man in whom he delighted to con- 
fide. Hooker, accordingly, wrote thus to Whitgift: 

“My lord, when [ lost the freedom of my cell, 
which was my college, yet I found some degree 
of it in my quiet country parsonage. But I am 
weary of the noise of this place, and, indeed, God 
and Nature did not intend me for contentions, 


* 


but for study and quietness. And, my lord, my 
particular contests here with Mr. Travers have 
seam the more unpleasant to me, because I 

lieve him to be a good man, and that belief 
hath occasioned me to examine mine own con- 
science concerning his opinions. And to satisfy 
that, I have consulted the Holy Scriptures and 
other laws, both human and Divine, whether the 
conscience of him and others of his judgment 
ought to be so far complied with by usas to alter 
our form of Church government, our manner 
of God’s worship, our praising and praying to 
Him, and our established ceremonies, as often as 
their tender consciences shall require us. And 
in this examination I have not only satisfied 
myself, but have begun. a treatise in which I 
intend the satisfaction of others by a demonstra- 
tion of the reasonableness of our laws of 
ecclesiastical polity. But, my lord, I shall never 
be able to finish what I have begun unless I be 
removed to some quiet parsonage, where I may 
see God’s blessings spring out of my mother 
Earth, and eat my own bread in peace and 
privacy; a place where I may, without dis- 
turbance, meditate my approaching mortality, 
and that great account which all flesh must give 
at the last day to the God of all spirits.” 

In reply to this letter, Whitgift appointed him 
to the Rectory of Boscomb, in Wiltshire, and 
there Hooker finished four books of his “ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity.” In 1595, the queen (Elizabeth) 
presented him to the Rectory of Bishopsbourne, 
in Kent. Quiet as his life was now, we hear, 
nevertheless, of his visiting London on one 
occasion, at least; for we read of a passage by 
water from London to Gravesend, during which 
passage he caught a cold, which gave rise to an 
illness that eventually proved fatal to him. 
The self-denying Hooker was always given 
to “low living and high thinking,’ but since 
this cold had seized him, he gradually !ost his 
appetite, till at last he refused all food, finding 
it most distasteful, and indeed, impossible to take 
any nourishment; and it became evident to him- 
self that his end was approaching, although still 
in the prime of life; for he was now about forty- 
five years of age. 

“T do not beg a long life of God,” he said, 
‘¢ for any other reason than that I should live to 
finish tne three remaining books of ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,’ and then—* Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 

While he was thus gradually vanishing from 
this world, he was told that a robbery had been 
committed at the Rectory. 

“* Are my books and writings safe ?”’ he asked. 

They were safe, he was told. 

“Then it matters not,” he said, “ for no other 
loss can trouble me.” 

This indifference concerning his worldly pos- 
sessions argued no want of solicitude concerning 
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his wife and his four children; for 1 
that he was indeed near to the invis 
he desired to make his will, and this h 
October 6th, (being less than three 

his death), leaving his papers and the rest 







chattels to his wife, whom he appointed his sole i 


executrix, under the supervision of her father, in 
conjunction with his friend and pupil, Edwi 
Sandys. George Cranmer, who was a soldier, 
was away at this time. He died on the battle- 
field, a few days after his honoured tutor. 

From the time of his settling at Bishopsbourne, 
Hooker had formed a very intimate friendship 
with the learned Dr. Saravia, one of the Canons 
of Canterbury Cathedral, from which Bishops- 
bourne was only three miles distant. This Dr. 
Saravia, who was constantly with Hooker during 
his last illness, was thought, Walton tells us, to 
be acquainted “ with all the secrets of his soul.” 
It seems that Hooker did not continually im- 
prison himself in his room in those last days of 
pain and weakness; on the contrary, we read of 
“company” at the Rectory, from which the 
invalid did not banish himself. 

“About one day before his death,” to use 
Walton’s expression, “ Dr. Saravia gave the Sacra- 
ment to his dying friend; and also on the next 
day, when, after retirement and prayer, they 
both returned to the company,” and the Sacra- 
ment was administered to all. After this, Dr. 
Saravia thought he saw “reverence, and joy, 
and gaiety,” in the face of his friend, but it 
lasted not long, for he was seized with pain, and 
spoke of instant death. He recovered himself, 
however, and Dr. Saravia left him that night, 
promising to return on the morrow, which he 
did, and found him better, but in deep contem- 
plation and disinclined to discourse. The Doctor 
ventured to inquire the subject of his thoughts? 

“T am meditating,” he replied, “on the 
number and nature of angels, and their blessed 
obedience and order, without which peace could 
not bein heaven. And, oh! that it might be 
on earth!” 

Then he spoke to his friend of how he had 
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been so spell-bound, as 
nature of their hero and 
that they have written pane 
biographies, and thus his pot 
from being drawn without sh; 
— the —s the me 
saintliness of Hooker's character,” 
Barry concerning Izaak Walton’s 
“it is clearly true to the life, as far 
although, perhaps, there are some stro 
sterner features which it has missed. 
sive strength of his thought, the shrewd coi 
sense, the singular power of grave but 
effective irony, which we trace in Hook 
writings, seem hardly compatible with sue 
meek and almost childish simplicity as Walton — 
attributes to him; or, at any rate, must 
in Hooker certain elements of character which 
his biographer could not understand, and there- 
fore could not represent.” 

M. G. M. 
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Sa WO friends, one of them a pious man, 
+ often met and spent hours in trivial 
conversation; but the subject of religion 
was scarcely ever touched. ‘The Chris- 
tian man was troubled in his conscience by the 
thought that he could not say anything impres- 
sive enough to awaken the other to the care of 
his soul. 

But one evening, when they were together 
again, and the latter was full of talk on all kinds 
of subjects, the former was silent and thought- 
ful. At last he turned an anxious look and a 
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weeping gye upon his gay friend, and said to 
him in a gentle, impressive, and serious tone, 
* Oh! how I wish I could do something for your 
soul ! : 

In an instant the other’s merriment was 
changed into a look of surprise and distress, 
and in a short time he left the room. God made 
this simple, earnest word an arrow in the young 
man’s heart. His convictions grew more and 
more deep and painful, till he found peace in 
believing, and ultimately became a minister of 
Christ.— Zhe British Messenger. 
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JX A pUMMER-}iOUSE. 
In Three Chapters. 


BY E. MAUGHAN, AUTHOR OF “BY THE RIVER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II.—(Continued.) 


. HERE isa quaintlittle 
Xk song of two china 
figures on the man- 
telpiece dancing and 
chatting in the fire- 
light. They seem 
to go through a 
variety of figures, 
and after some little 
time they quietly 
resume their old 
places as the light 
. comes in. One thing 
about these small 
people is particularly striking; you are not let 
into the secret of what they say and do; you 
hear nothing, but simply see the result, and the 
silence of this discreet and considerate “ little he 
and she” may be wisely imitated on similar 
occasions. 

We will invade the silence only from this 
point, the gentleman loquitur:— 

“ What will Admiral Liscumbe say to all this? 
He won’t think a lieutenant a very desirable 
match for his only daughter, I am afraid?” 

“Oh, Arthur,” remonstrates Janet, “ you are 
too good for me, I think; but still it will be 
better for you to wait a few months before you 
tell him. He will say we have not known each 
other long enough, and if well, if you come 
in June to the affairs he told you of last night, 
you might ask him then, if you have not changed 
your mind.” 

“Changed my mind! If you wish it, I will 
wait, providing you don’t forget to send me an 
invitation.” 

He was revenged. At that moment, as 
Arthur’s thoughts were half - unconsciously 
straying off into the happy future, with his 
eyes fixed dreamily on the opposite wall, the 
room was suddenly enveloped in almost total 
darkness. Some of the snow resting about the 
chimney-tops had been loosened by the wind 
and warmth, a considerable amount had fallen 
on to the nearly exhausted fire, and, with a 
fierce simmer, put it out. 

“What a nuisance! I must open that door 
and find the matches,” said Arthur, moving to 
the door. Just as he had opened it, the outer 
one was flung open, and Sarah entered, bringing 


a basket of fuel. 








“Out!” she exclaimed, indignantly, “ why ’t 
must be t’snaw, a plague on the stuff! I’ve 
gotten t’ matches, sir; you stan’ theer and 
howd t’light, and [’ll soon mak’ it burn.” 

Suiting her action to the word, Sarah routed 
and blew vigorously at the small remnant of 
fire left in the grate, and before long had a fairly 
promising blaze rising from the black mass. 
Resting for a moment, after a more than usually 
energetic blowing, she remarked, solemnly, 
looking at the fire, as if addressing it, “If I 
was some fooaks, I should say as bad luck was 
awaitin’ for some one on us.” 

She evidently did think so, and as evidently 
wished to be questioned. 

“What for, Sarah?” asked Janet, prepared 
for some marvellous prognostication, relating to 
the way a flame burnt, or some kindred pheno- 
menon. ‘“ Because the fire has gone out?—that 
happens every day, and there’s a good one in 
Mr. Tom’s room; so that really won’t do.” 

“IT never mentioned no fire, Miss,” responded 
Sarah, severely, “but I do ken the way t’fire 
burns is just as it burnt t’ neet your grandpar 
died. Yow may laugh, Mr. Carey,” in a tone 
of withering scorn; ‘ but if it takes such a vast 
sight to larn you, as there’s sommat i’ th’ air, 
you’ve nowt t’ do but look at t’olly.” 

Breaking off sharply, Sarah was proceeding 
to walk off with her belongings, when Arthur 
stopped her, by deferentially requesting her to 
say what was the matter with the holly. “ Look 
at that on these very walls, if you doot me, 
Master Carey,” returned she, with greater gravity 
than before. “That ’olly was put up ’ere by 
Master Tom, a week sin’, and moo—what’s it 
like, think you?—all a’wizened an’ dead, as if 
t’was a year owd.” 

“Well, but the holly can’t live after it has 
been gathered, you know that, Sarah,” expostu- 
lated Janet; “and, as for this, if it is dead 
earlier than usual, you must remember there has 
been more heat than we generally have.” 

“T knaw all aboot that, do’ant you tell me;” 
with all the warmth of a privileged domestic. 
“ But I knaw, too, that when things is as they’d 
ought to be, t’olly névver dies; dry up it may, 
but notas that ’olly’s done, a wizened up till it’s 
gruesome t’look at. It’s not been that a’way 
sin’ we'd two burials i’ the family, three years 
back: and sommat uncanny ’ull not be long in 
findin’ us oot, mark my words, Miss Janet. God 
grant it mayn’t be ought to do wi’ thee, my 
bonnie bairn;” she added, fervently. “ There’s 
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t’bell a ringin’, you must go in, Missie, and 
you'd best be doin’ yourself up, Master Carey, 
an’ all; unless you mean t’ keep t’ dinner 
a’waitin’, and that ’ull not suit t’master.” 

When Janet was alone in her room, she could 
hardly realise the change which had taken place 
since she last left it. She felt thoroughly and 
unreservedly happy, no cloud shaded the bright 
future, as her thoughts gradually formed them- 
selves into distinctness, from the wonder which 
had been the first clear emotion she had been 
conscious of. She had never looked more lovely 
than she was that night, as Mr. Liscumbe met 
her at the door of her room. Her dark hair 
was loosely braided round her pretty head, and 
a tiny spray of dark green holly with glossy red 
berries, nestled among its wavy tresse. There 
was a light in her dark eyes, and a happy smile 
played unconsciously about her lips, which gave 
a sort of suppressed sparkle to her face, and an 
air of animation to her whole bearing, which 
sometimes she rather seemed to lack. Her dress 
was of a soft creamy white, falling in graceful 
folds into a flowing train, which added to her 


_height. The Admiral, unlike most men, liked 


long dresses, and not unlike most men, detested 
crinolines; so that though they were in the full 
bloom of their popularity, and each lady took 
up four or five times more than her share of 
the world of space, Janet was rendered rather 
nervous occasionally, by the looks she felt were 
cast upon her unfashionable costume. However, 
she had to obey orders, and in her heart was 
thankful they released her from the cumbrous 
hoop. Her only ornament was a diamond 
cross of great value, attached to a quaint gold 
chain. 

Mrs. Liscumbe’s motherly face brightened as 
she looked at her child, but, like a sensible 
woman, she kept her verbal admiration for the 
dress and holly. 

Arthur, meanwhile, was pursuing his toilette 
and reflections. He was scarcely less surprised 
than Janet, when he ran over what had taken 
place during the last few hours. He had known 
very well for the last few days that he was losing 
his heart to this bright, gentle girl, who seemed 
like Desdemona, to have “an inviting eye, and 
yet methinks right modest.” He knew she was 
not what most people would term really pretty; 
to his taste the soft variety of her expression 
more than made up for the absence of positive 
beauty. 

“One thing I do know,” he said to himself, as 
he splashed his face and washhand-stand with 
energy: “I ought to be one of the happiest men 
alive. I ought to have more sense than to take 
in the rubbish an old woman talks. The pecu- 
liarity of those people is the way they give out 
their idea as gospel truth, with such an air of 
positive certaintv. They make an unconscious 


impression—even when you don’t believe them 
—through the sheer motive power of their 
own implicit faith.” 

It was an unusual thing for Arthur to be 
superstitious, and he felt half amused and _ half 
vexed to find how Sarah’s gloomy prognostics 
had taken hold of his mind. 

“Queer,” he soliloquised, as he hurried on with 
his preparations, “ for that wretched fire to go 
out, just as I was thinking of what a bright 
future we should spend together. In an instant 
I was in total darkness. What would Sarah 
make of that? Some dreadful blight hanging 
over my genealogical branch, I daresay; and then 
her horrid prophecy over the dead holly. It was 
given with such a positive ‘ relish,’ and as much 
certainty as if I had said: ‘I shall upset my 
water-bottle,’”’—turning quickly as he heard a 
stream of water making its way briskly on to the 
floor. 

He entered the drawing-room, and saw Janet 
talking to some fresh arrivals at the further end 
of the long room; his heart filled with a feeling 
of glad pride, as he felt what a priceless treasure 
was his—the gift of her first young love. He 
wondered whether the saying about the first 
love’s being only the herald of the life’s love 
were true. “It may be in mine,” he thought, 
with a smile, “but it musn’t hold good in 
hers.” 

He stood, half-hidden by one of the heavy, 
crimson curtains, and watched her from a dis- 
tance. As his eye caught the holly in her hair, 
he felt a cold chill, and the words of the old nurse 
came back to his mind: “ God grant not on you, 
my bairnie.” “Amen,” he murmured, with a 
shudder. Why did he feel so curiously open to 
impressions to-night? He made a vigorous effort 
to shake off the dreary sensation, and looked at 
the new-comers with more attention. He saw 
Janet’s eyes turn towards the door every now and 
then, as though expecting someone; he could 
readily conjecture who. 

“Well, and who have you here, Janet; anyone 
interesting?” asked one of the girls, laughingly; 
“any more great chums of Cousin Tom’s; or 
has he brought Jack Talbot again?” 

“Mr. Talbot is in India,” answered Janet; 
“but Lieutenant Carey is here; both father and 
mother think most highly of him.” 

“ Ahem! and what does their daughter say?” 
put in a second damsel; “ doubtless she thinks 
most highly of him, too,—eh, Janet?” 

“Don’t talk stuff, Sophy,” said Janet, witha 
blush. ‘ By the bye, who is that dark girl Mrs. 
Trotter brought with her? I saw her as she 


passed my room.” 


“T don’t know, I’m sure. Some one staying 
with her from London, I believe; said to be very 
good-looking—at least, so I hear from mamma. 
Hush! they are coming.” 
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Just then Arthur stepped forward. Janet’s 
eyes met his with a glad look of surprise, which 
she forgot to hide till too late: the sharp Sophy 
had made a mental memorandum. Janet hur- 
riedly introduced him to her cousins, and turned 
to perform the same ceremony for Mrs, Trotter’s 
party. With considerable surprise she saw 
Arthur bow ceremoniously to Mrs. and Miss 
Trotter, and, with the air of old acquaintance, 
offer his hand to the tall, handsome girl who 
accompanied them. 

The recognition was evidently mutual. “Why, 
Arthur! what an unlooked-for sight—where did 
you spring from?” she exclaimed, taking his prof- 
fered hand with an air of something that looked 
like ‘appropriation’ to Janet. Other announce- 
ments followed rapidly, and Arthur was soon 
lost in the increasing crowd. It was not until 
all were fairly seated at the dinner-table that 
Janet saw him again. She had been ushered in 
by Septimus Trotter, a young barrister, rejoicing 
in a terribly stiff shirt-collar, and overflowing 
with anecdotes of every judge on the bench, with 
each and all of whom he appeared to be on terms 
of the utmost intimacy. He began a “ most 
comical thing” as they took their seats, under 
cover of which Janet discovered Arthur’s where- 
abouts. He was seated on the opposite side of 
the table, rather further down to the left; the 
lady on his right was the one whom she had 
heard Mrs. Trotter introduce to her mother as 
Miss Blanche Murray. Evidently the lady’s 
charms were not confined to her appearance. 
She was already giving a most animated account 
of something, which appeared to amuse him 
immensely. 

“Then, don’t you know,” continued Septimus, 
“the old fellow was ina fix, so he stayed at home 
for a couple of days, and then came over to my 
chambers and asked what I thought and would 
advise him todo?” Not being particularly ex- 
cited as to the sequel,:Janet turned her eyes again 
in the direction of Miss Murray. Handsome she 
certainly was, and possibly hada well-bred cogni- 
sance of the fact. Her hair was of a deep jetty 
black, and fell in half curls in a careless style 
over her forehead. Her face was long and oval- 
shaped, and her complexion of a rich dark olive. 
Her mouth was rather large, but capable of great 
expression,—it was the worst feature in her face, 
as there was a hard look about it when in repose. 
Her eyes were enough to disarm all criticism: 
dark, deep, and splendidly expressive; one 
moment looking as though the very spirit of fun 
were dancing beneath the long black lashes, and 
the next unutterably tender and pathetic. They 
were the kind of eyes you seem to see alone,— 
they keep you from noticing the rest of the face, 
they remain long in the memory. Her eyebrows 
were black, and arched with a rather scornful 
curve. The general impression which would b 


conveyed by her towd ensemble was such that it 
would be impossible for her to pass unnoticed in 
the most fastidiously aristocratic assembly. She 
looked as though she had been obeyed all her 
life, and had come to regard the rest of the world 
as created for her especial benefit, accepting the 
attentions paid her with a frank, gracious air of 
right, which, perhaps, was the magnet which 
drew them so freely. Once, in a pause in Mr. 
Trotter’s stream of talk, Janet heard distinctly 
enough to notice the peculiarly mellow richness 
of Miss Murray’s voice, though the purport of 
her words was drowned. 

“ How could he care for me when he knew 
her ?” she thought ; “he seems very interested 
in what she is telling him! I wish-——, what 
splendid eyes she has! she looks just like an 
Indian princess, in that magnificent dress and 
those rubies !” 

Her attention had visibly flagged for the first 
time, and Mr. Trotter, perceiving her silence 
when a response to one of his remarks might 
have been expected, followed the direction of her 
eyes, and observed,— 

“* Miss Murray is a dashing girl ?” 

“She is very handsome,” replied Janet; “ I 
suppose your sister knew her in London? ” 

“ Yes, she and Lizzie are great friends,—I 
ought to say, ‘ dearest friends,’ I suppose; that’s 
what you ladies call every other girl you meet 
with, don’t you ?’’ said Septimus, with a laugh. 

“ Not quite, I hope,” returned Janet, smiling. 
“Has Miss Murray been in India ?—I should 
almost fancy she had, from her dark complexion.” 

“Yes, her father, a rich nabob, died some 
years ago; and now Blanche lives with some 
relatives in London. She is a good specimen of 
an Indian heiress, and has beauty to recommend 
her, as well as money. Carey seems to think 
so? Look at Blanche’s air of royal attention 
to what he is saying !” 

After a short pause, devoted to his walnuts, 
he began again, in a confidential tone: 

“ By-the-bye, I don’t pay much attention to 
the tales my sister tells of her numerous friends, 
but I feel positive I’m right in thinking Blanche 
Murray was engaged to a fellow of the name of 
Carey. I remember, because Alice had no sooner 
exclaimed ‘ My goodness, Blanche is engaged to 
a Mr. Carey!’ than she said, ‘did you hear, any 
of you ?—it’s a secret !’ She was reading one of 
her long letters, and had let out the news before 
reading the ‘Private!’ If it’s in that way, it’s un- 
commonly odd they should meet here ; I shall 
keep my eye on them,” he added, with a wise 
shake of the head, as he looked across at the 
unconscious couple. ‘“ Won’t Blanche be savage 
if her grand secret is exploded !” 

Just then the signal was given for the ladies 
to leave the dining-room, to Janet’s great relief. 
She had felt during Septimus’s careless chatter as 
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though she must have betrayed herself. The cup 
of ro pane seemed dashed from her lips when 
she had scarcely tasted it. Could it be true ? 
Septimus might easily be wrong. A cold, sinking 
sensation seized her heart as she watched the 
easy, familiar way in which Miss Murray spoke 
to Arthur as she rose. It was not more than the 
world would say suited an old acquaintance; 
but Janet’s eyes were quickened by a dreary 
feeling of apprehension as she saw deeper. When 
the door was closed behind her, she drew back 
into a shaded corner, and let her mother pass 
her into the drawing-room. She felt she cowld 
not go in just then: she longed and yet feared to 
be alone, and half-unconsciously crept up to her 
room, and fastening the door, sank into a chair 
by the fire, pressing her hands tightly to her 
throbbing brow. So she sat for a few moments, 
looking into the glowing embers, until the sound 
of footsteps on the stairs aroused her from her 
meditations. She heard Alice Trotter’s voice in 
low, laughing tones, bantering some one who was 
with her. Just as she rustled past the door, 
Janet caught the words: 

“Very strange you and Arthur should meet 
here, wasn’t it? I daresay you knew beforehand. 
When am I to be bridesmaid?” 

Janet could not hear the reply; but she knew 
the rich, laughing voice, and the low, half- 
mocking laugh, as their door closed upon them. 
Gentle as she was, that laugh roused her slum- 
bering indignation; she arose, and with an air of 
determination left the room. Her mind was made 
up. If Arthur had deceived her, hard as it might 
be in the long days when she mus¢ think, now at 
least she would show him she could not value a 
false heart. Crossing the hall, where prepara- 
tions for the dancing were rapidly advancing, 
she was about to enter the drawing-room, when 
a servant stopped her to ask her advice as to 
some duties on which she was not clear. Janet 
readily went with the girl to hold a consultation 
with Sarah. She was detained longer than she 
had expected, and when she did go into the 
drawing-room, she saw the gentlemen had already 
assembled, and heard requests for one song from 
someone who had, apparently, already withstood 
much entreaty. Making fora seat near her father, 
she saw Arthur offer his arm to Miss Murray, who, 
after some assumed unwillingness, graciously 
gave way. As she sat down before the piano, she 
iurned to Arthur, who was looking through some 
loose music, and running her fingers lightly over 
the keys, said, carelessly: 

“ Have you any choice, Arthur? But please 
remember I am terribly out of practice.” 

‘We will take the consequences, gratefully,” 
replied he, gallantly, “have you forgotten my old 
favourite?——” 

Without giving him time to finish, Miss 
Murray struck two or three chords, and began a 


strange, low, mournful ballad, with a suppressed 
joyousness through one line of the air, rising 
clear and sweet, then dying down into a sad 
minor, with a soft refrain so full of liquid 
sadness, that the most indifferent hearer was 
irresistibly impressed. Her voice was a rich 
contralto, possessing a thrilling vein of sweet- 
ness. Even in her present highly-wrought state, 
Janet was curiously affected by the song, and 
when the last note died away, she did not 
wonder to see a suspicious moisture in the eyes 
of many who were not by any means given to 
sentiment. 

When Miss Murray left the piano, the greater 
part of those present quitted the room, to 
prepare for the dance. Janet saw Arthur move 
quickly from his post at the piano as soon as 
the music was over, and approach her.  Be- 
fore he could address her, she turned and 
walked away with one of her cousins with 
an air of complete unconsciousness of his 
presence. Arthur was a little puzzled; but, 
thinking it might be unintentional, forgot all 
about it. Presently the band struck up, and 
every one gathered in the hall, the walls of which 
were festooned with holly and ivy, and from the 
cross-beams of the old-fashioned arched roof, 
coloured and Japanese lamps were suspended 
throwing a soft light upon the gaily dressed 
dancers. Admiral Liscumbe’s jolly face beamed 
on every one, with overflowing good humour; 
and Mrs Liscumbe’s welcome was not less hearty 
if more subdued. Tom was in his element; 
before many minutes had elapsed he was engaged 
for every dance, and was endeavouring to carry on 
a brisk flirtation with at least three young ladies. 

Janet was very quickly secured for most of 
the dances, as was Miss Murray, who had 
thrown aside all her previous langour, and 
seemed equal to any amount of exertion. Coming 
in rather late, Arthur had only time to secure a 
partner for the first dance. As soon as it was 
over, he approached Janet and asked her with a 
smile to take pity on him and give him what 
turns she could. He held out his hand for her 
programme, but to his great astonishment she 
merely turned her head slightly towards him, and 
without letting her eyes meet his, said haughtily, 
“Thank you, Mr. Carey, but I am engaged for 
every dance,” and immediately resumed the con- 
versation with her partner. For a moment 
Arthur stood amazed, but, recollecting himself, 
he turned on his heel, and walked off. The 
evening passed rapidly away, as if the hours 
were winged; everyone seemed enjoying them- 
selves to the utmost, all save two, who were 
outwardly as gay as the most exacting hostess 
could wish. Miss Murray was the acknowledged 
belle of the room, and no one was more devoted 
to her service than Master Tom, who was rapidly 
beginning to fancy himself in love with her. 
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She had reserved one or two dances for Arthur, 
and the sense of irritation at Janet’s unreason- 
able conduct, made him respond more eagerly to 
her advances than he would have done under 
other circumstances. He perplexed himself in 
vain to find a cause for her extraordi change 
of manner. Perhaps she repented the hasty 
promise made to him in the Summer-house a 
short time before. “She may wish to show me 
she has thought better of it,” he thought, “ but 
she might have done it civilly. Surely she 
can’t be jealous of Blanche! I should have 
said Janet was a girl who couldn’t be jealous, 
but one never knows! She might be, if she 
knew; but that’s impossible. Blanche said she 
had told no one. I have a good mind to have it 
out with Janet, I can’t stand this sort of thing 
much longer. How little she seems to care!” 
he thought bitterly as he watched her animated 
face, as she laughed at Trotter’s ambitious sallies. 

He knew she tried to avoid him, and the very 
fact made him watch her more narrowly ; his 
anger was fast melting into a wish to make his 
peace with her at ali costs, and the longer his 
plans were frustrated the more resolved he 
became to speak, though her bright unconcerned 
face, and low, soft laugh, made him feel ready 
to hurl the devoted Septimus and his stiff collar 
out of the house. 

Yes, Janet looked perfectly happy! What a 
curious thing jealousy is; stealing softly into the 
heart, so imperceptibly that the only evidence of 
its presence is a half uneasy sense of baffled ex- 
clusiveness. Then some “trifle light as air” 
appears, and the demon springs into active life 
ina moment, coiling itself tightly round the 
heart of its victim until every other feeling 
seems stifled in its inky folds. 

It was the first time in her life that Janet had 
ever experienced it, and the strange whirl of 
emotions which had taken possession of her 
mind made her wonder at herself. But she was 
new in the art of concealing her feelings; 
and at last she felt she could bear the strain of 
it no longer, without a moment’s rest. At the 
close of one dance, then, before her partner had 
claimed her for the next, she slipped quietly 
from the hall by a door leading into a small 
room, used as a smoking-room on ordinary 
occasions, but now totally deserted, and with no 
light excepting the fire. Closing the door 
softly, she crept into a huge easy-chair her 
father had reluctantly allowed to be banished 
from the dining-room'; she leant back and 
buried her face in the cushions. Poor Janet, 
she was tasting the bitter cup of doubt; before 
she had had time to do more than wonder at the 
sweetness of a delightful certainty. She had 
had little appetite for the long dinner, and was 
really faint, though she did not know it. She 
only felt a general sense of utter weakness and 


desolation; and, in spite of all her resolutions, 
the hot tears would rush into her eyes. She 
closed them tightly, fearful of betraying herself, 
and tried with desperate resolution to regain her 
composure; but a heavy sigh, so deep it was— 
half a sob—broke from her heavy heart, as she 
heard the music strike up again in the hall. 
She did not hear the door open, nor quiet foot- 
steps approach her chair; she did not know 
other ears than her own had caught the tell- 
tale sigh of misery; it was only when she 
heard her name gently spoken, that she started 
quickly up, and with a throbbing heart saw 
Arthur bending over her. Unable to speak a 
word, she sat still, grasping the arm of the chair 
with nervous hands, not daring to raise her eyes 
to his. 

“Janet, what have I done? Have you repented 
giving me the promise you did a while ago? 
If you have, tell me so, and you shall be free 
for the present.” He paused,—‘“ Janet, speak 
tome! If you don’t love me, tell me; I shall 
not reproach you. It was very sudden, and I 
took you by surprise; Janet,” he pleaded, “ why 
won’t you speak to me ?” 

“ Arthur, how can you speak in this way!” 
said Janet, suddenly raising her downcast head 
and looking him full in the face, ‘“ How had 
you the heart to speak to me as you did,—when 
—when you were engaged to her!” He stood 
as if struck dumb with surprise. Stung by his 
silence, which seemed to confirm his falseness, 
Janet rose steadily, and with a calm “Good-bye,” 
was leaving him alone, when her change of 
position roused him from his bewilderment. 

“Stop, Janet!” he said, authoritively, “sit 
down and hear what I have to tell you; you 
have apparently become acquainted with events 
which I supposed no one knew; and before you 
condemn me as dishonourable, hear what I have 
to say.” His quiet tone of command, and a faint 
flutter of hope, made Janet instinctively obey him; 
while he crossed to the opposite side of the fire 
place and leant his arm on the mantelpiece, 
speaking slowly and distinctly. “i will not 
detain you long, Janet;.and if my explanation 
does not suffice, I will accept your decision. I 
will not pretend not te know to whom you refer, 
nor will I deny that I have been engaged to 
Blanche Murray.” 

A shiver ran through Janet’s frame as he spoke, 
but she clasped her hands tightly together in 
silence. 

“Two years ago, I was staying with relations 
in London, and it was while with them that I 
first met with her; I was at that time apparently 
heir to my uncle’s (Sir Wilmot Carey’s) property 
and title, and I suppose I was what is termed a 
‘ desirable parti.’ Blanche Murray and I became 
engaged after a short acquaintance, and all went 
well for about three months; then, to the surprise 
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of everyone, my old uncle died suddenly, leaving 
all his property to a younger nephew. The boy’s 
mother had been with him and contrived to 
prejudice him against me. In fact, I had almost 
nothing; but in case Charlie died, everything was 
to come to me. From that time, Miss Murray’s 
affections cooled wonderfully; she told me she 
thought we were not suited to one another. I 
was not of her opinion, and the engagement con- 
tinued for another month, when I received a 
letter and parcel from her. The parcel contained 
the presents I had made her, and the letter the 
intelligence that she was engaged to another, and 
relied upon my love for her to forget the past, 
and be her friend; nothing more. I did not 
relish this blow to my vanity, but I soon found 
my wound was not incurable, as I at first fancied 
it would be. I formally renounced my claim 
upon my unwilling fiancée, and from that day 
until this I have never seen Blanche Murray. 
Her cordiality this evening may have struck you; 
I think the cause is not far to seek. Whether 
my rival ever existed, or was a convenient ‘ ruse,’ 
I cannot say; I only surmise that the news which 
appeared in Saturday’s papers, of my cousin’s 
having fallen from his horse, and that his re- 
covery is despaired of, may have reached Miss 
Murray’s ears. She would object to unite her- 
self with a poor officer, but she might look more 
favourably upon a baronet with an income of 
twelve thousanda year. That isall.” He stopped 
abruptly, and then said, with earnestness: 

‘Believe me, Janet, I am telling you the truth; 
I love you and you only. I thought I loved 
Blanche Murray, but I know I love you! She 
caught my boyish fancy, and flattered my vanity. 
You have gained my heart, now and for ever. 
Janet, do you still doubt me?” 

Whatever Janet’s answer might be, it must 
have been highly satisfactory, judging from 
Arthur’s face as he re-entered the hall a few 
minutes later; and when she made her appearance, 
the soft, happy light had found its way back into 
her eyes, and the colour to her cheeks. Their 
joint absence had not escaped Miss Murray’s 
notice, and she resolved to watch. She had little 
opportunity for some time, as the dancing con- 
tinued briskly, and she was in continual request. 

How differently everything looked, Janet 
thought, from what it did an hour before. She 
saw Arthur talking to Miss Murray with in- 
difference. As he passed her with Blanche on 
his arm he gave her an amused, arch glance, and 
the answering smile and blush were not lost upon 
his companion. 

At last, the evening came to a close; the New 
Year had begun, and the hall rapidly emptied. 
As Janet mounted the broad staircase, she felt 
a hand laid upon her shoulder, and heard Arthur’s 
Voice, saying, cautiously, “Janet, give me that 
piece of holly out of your hair before I go in the 
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morning, won’t you? I wish you hadn’t worn 
it. You see how soon Sarah’s bad omens began 
to come true,” he laughed, but that there was a 
touch of seriousness in his voice, Janet was sure, 
and could not help feeling amused. 

“ Why, Arthur, you’re as bad as Sarah—worse, 
for she put the holly in my hair. Surely you 
don’t believe her tales?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“No, I have never been superstitious in my 
life; but, somehow, her gloomy notion about the 
dead holly struck me strangely. I feel as though 
something dreadful would happen before I see 
you again. But I have no right to talk such 
dreary stuff to you. By the bye, dear, I have 
come to the conclusion that it will be better for 
me to wait until the summer before I speak to 
your father. Until I know how it willend with 
poor Charlie, my plans will be necessarily un- 
certain. I shall come in June, if possible, you 
may depend upon that. There’s someone coming! 
Don’t forget the holly, darling.” As he spoke, 
he touched it lightly with his hand. 

At the same moment Alice Trotter and Blanche 
Murray passed them. Janet felt the glance Miss 
Murray gave her as she swept by. 

Admiral Liscumbe’s voice sounded at the foot 
of the stairs, calling Arthur, who hurried down, 
to be sent off with Tom to his out-door apart- 
ments. 

As Alice Trotter said “ Good-night ” to her 
friend, she whispered, confidentially, ‘‘ Blanche, 
what did it mean?” 

Turning sharply away, Miss Murray answered, 
coldly, “Simply this: you will not be my 
bridesmaid just yet. Good-night!” 





CHAPTER III. 


ANOTHER NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


TWELVE moons have shed their light since that 
New Year’s Eve. As large a number of friends 
and neighbours as could be accommodated were 
to assemble again at Colonel Liscumbe’s. Tom 
was in the Pacific. A large party was to be 
given, and true to his colours, the Admiral had 
already half-filled his house. On this evening 
several more guests were expected to arrive, 
among the number, Arthur Carey, whose ship 
was in port. He had written to announce his 
intention of coming on in the evening; and the 
Admiral, who was in Plymouth, had made up 
his mind to bring him back with him earlier if 
he could get leave. Active preparations were 
going on in the house, and servants were hurry- 
ing about in all directions, the whole scene 
being one of the greatest activity. Janet, with 
three or four girls, was busy securing what 
flowers the old gardener thought fit to graciously 
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permit them to fetch from the conservatories. 
As Janet stood under the branches of a bare 
beech-tree, it was easy to see she was very little 
altered since Arthur had said good-bye to her, 
that snowy New Year’s morning. She was look- 
ing very fresh and bright; the thought of so 
soon seeing Arthur again, was growing more 
and more real every moment, and it would have 
been hard to find a more striking picture of 
happy girlhood than she presented. She had 
not forgotten Arthur's gloomy notion about the 
holly, and was fully intending to remind him of 
the failure of his evil auguries when he came. 
His cousin, the young baronet, was still alive, 
but a hopeless cripple, and there was little or no 
hope of his attaining his majority; so that, 
though Arthur had as yet no increase in his 
income, his expectations were sufficient to 
warrant his making a formal application for 
Janet’s hand, as she well knew he intended 
doing. 

When Admiral Liscumbe reached home it was 
rather late in the afternoon, and he came alone. 
He had seen Carey, he said, but owing to in- 
structions which had been received, he would 
not be off duty until late on the following day; 
he might be there in time for the dance, or he 
might not, said the Admiral, with a cheerful 
carelessness his daughter was far from sharing. 
Not to have Arthur on the day! It really was 
terribly disappointing, but she soon consoled 
herself, after waiting twelve months she could 
surely wait a day longer. The slight cloud on her 
brow passed off as she asked her father as many 
questions as he seemed inclined to answer, 
relating directly or indirectly to Arthur. 

During dinner that evening, the Admiral 
unexpectedly addressed the company generally, 
with an air of having suddenly remembered 
something : “Young ladies, one and all,—I wish 
to caution you. While you are here, don’t 
wander off alone on any of these downs or lanes. 
I heard an ugly tale this morning from Carey, 
which makes me quite in earnest in my request.” 

A dozen questions were asked at once, to 
know what the story was, and after a short 
pause, the: Admiral condescended to partially 
enlighten them. “A man on board the ‘Vulture,’ 
Arthur’s ship, had been in confinement for some 
weeks, and when the ship anchored, by some 
means he had managed to escape, and was 
missing. He had been seen in that neighbour- 
hood, and attempts were being made to secure 
him, so far without success. I have been told 
he’s a desperate chap, and from what J hear 
from Carey, that’s not the worst ; but I shall not 
tell you any more; simply, that you are to be 
good lassies and stay at home, or have someone 
with you when you go far away.” 

No amount of coaxing could extract any 
particulars from him, and when they had left 


the room, there were many conjectures among 
the girls as to what the man had done. “Perhaps 
he had killed someone, or gone mad,” put in 
Janet, with a shudder. “Nay, Jennie, let us hope 
it is not so bad as that, poor creature! I dare- 
say if we met him, he would quietly pass by 
on the other side, like any ordinary man. We 
shall have to obey orders, I suppose.” 

New Year’s Eve came; the day had been 
brilliantly fine, and the evening’s dance was 
as successful as the afternoon’s amusements 
had been. Janet had not been without a linger- 
ing hope that Arthur might make his appear- 
ance earlier than was expected, and she had 
not given up expecting him to suddenly come 
in. When it was all over, and Janet stood 
in the hall, the last to go to rest, Sarah’s 
anxious face appeared before her, with a ludi- 
crous look of Martha-like care and bewilder- 
ment. She said, in a hushed whisper, “ Oh! Miss 
Janet, there’s no help for it, but that daft Mary 
Jane showed Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson into your 
room half an hour sin’. She says you telled ’er, 
but I knaw t’lass ’as gone crazed or summat. 
An’ noo, unless you goo and sleep wi’ some of 
your cousins, there ‘ull be noo room fur you, 
bairnie.” 

Sarah’s wrath against the incompetent house- 
maid was very real, and Janet felt perplexed to 
know what to do, for, as she hastily ran through 
the list of rooms, she knew their occupants were 
quite sufficiently numerous. She might have 
found room with Sophy or Sha, but she hesitated 
about disturbing them now. Suddenly a thought 
struck her. 

“ Sarah, the Summer-house is in order, in case 
we should be full, and it’s been a great deal slept 
in lately.” 

“ Tt’s flat as you’re not agoin’ t’ sleep i’ that 
place, Miss Janet, so I tell you that. I'll goo 
and see aboot a room somewhere, or you might 
sleep on t’ sofa if the’ reckons the’ woant goo 
oopstairs.” 

‘Nonsense, Sarah,” said Janet, decidedly; 
“if I have slept in the Summer-house once, I 
have a dozen times, and if the beds are made up 
I shall go; so you needn’t say a word. I should 
like it immensely, and it would be twice as com- 
fortable as the sofa. You can come, too, and 
sleep in the inner room, if you like, but don’t go 
and trouble mother, for I mean to sleep in the 
dear old Summer-house. I’m of age now, so I 
can doas I like,” she added, laughing. 

In vain Sarah argued, and at last walked off 
rather sulkily to fetch what Janet needed for the . 
night, as the latter ran lightly to the Summer- 
house. Janet felt both restless and excited, and 
she felt going to bed would be a decidedly useless 

roceeding, though she dared not further incense 
rah by hinting at such an idea. She opened 
the Summer-house door and went in; it was 
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almost dark when she closed it after her, as the 
window was covered by a heavy dark curtain; 
but the fire was brilliantly burning, and she 
lighted the candles. The whole thing reminded 
her very forcibly of that other evening when she 
had lingered by the fire alone; but she had no 
time to indulge in any sentimental recollections, 
for Sarah came in as she struck the light, and 
after a brisk fire of grumbling at the way 
“*t’ master crammed folks in t’ hoose,” she sub- 
sided, and came to the silent conclusion that 
they might manage to be very comfortable in 
the Summer-house for once. Another event 
awaited her, however. The outer room, which 
Janet had taken possession of, was all that could 
be desired, but when she threw open the inner 
door and looked into Sarah’s room, she found the 
fire had gone out—if it had ever been lighted— 
and the air was rather damp. In spite of Sarah’s 
remonstrances, she calmly insisted upon her 
_ going back to the house and sleeping with one 


(To be continued.) 


of the servants, and on remaining in the other 
room herself. 

‘Nonsense, Sarah,” she answered, carelessly, 
to the prediction that she would be lonely, or 
frightened, and want something; “I shall go to 
sleep in three minutes. There’s a lovely fire— 
and what can I want that I haven’t got? Close 
that inner door and make up the fire. You may 
look under the bed, while I look in the soap-dish. 
There! You see there’s no man stowed away— 
I’m as snug as can be. You would hear that 
hand-bell if I rang. You can lock the door and 
take the key in your pocket, and come and call 
me in very geod time in the morning, for I 
particularly want to be up early.” Giving her a 
playful push, Janet coaxed her from the room 
and she heard the key turnedin the lock and with- 
drawn. After once more assuring herself her 
young lady had everything she wanted, Sarah 
went back to the house quite satisfied that all 
was as right as she could make it. 





ANGELUS. 


T is not twilight, and it is not dawn, 
Nor day, nor night—ev’ning nor growing 
morn— 
But some sweet touch of pure celestial 
birth, 
A glimpse of heaven to sanctify our earth. 
Some magic scene—some dream of “‘ far away,” 
Some strange still mirage of an ideal day. 
The gold and crimson hues that glow’d an hour 
ago, 
Are toned and mellow’d, by a gathering grey 
That creeps up from the east, siJent and slow, 
To enfold the glories of the dying day. 


But all the varied tints combine 
In soft harmonious shades of light. 
To form a symphony Divine, 
Like chords of music through the night. 
The quiet moon is young, and pale, and fair, 
A mellow crescent, hanging straight and low; 
A beautiful sickle in the summer air, 
With silver tip, down pointed to the hills below. 


Astarte, in her lonely beauty, has look’d out, 
To greet her new-born sister with a kiss ; 
Light upon light—beauty on beauty wrought— 
As are degrees of glory and of bliss. 
The steady shining of the evening star— 
The chasten’d gleaming of Diana’s slender bow; 
Where the rich gold creams up through opal 
tints afar, 
To lose in a dark vault o’er-head its tender 
glow. 
And as each wave of beauty and of light, 
Melts at the coming of the mystery of night ; 





My soul lies hush’d in an unearttiy calm, — 
And bathes in a deep ocean of a still delight. 


Through the sweet stillness, low and clear, 
Comes the soft chiming of the evening bells, 
In mystic music, now far off—now near— 
The toning of the “Angelus” reverbrant 
swells. 
Gently calling, 
Faintly falling 
On the quiet summer air. 
Tuneful pealing, 
Sweetly stealing 
Through the fading, dying day. 
Deeply swelling, 
Urgent, telling 
’Tis the hour for silent prayer ; _ 
For the souls of the departed, 
“The Beloved—the true-hearted,” 
Who so softly —“ went away.” 


O Beloved ! pray we rather, 

As ye there so joyful gather— 

In the city of the living: 
“Pray for ws, who silent wait,” 

All lonely at the sealéd gate ; 

That some angel swift may bring, 

To us the message—gracious—blest— 
“Thy toil is ended—enter rest.” 


STANNA. 


¢ In some lands across the sea, a bell tolle softly at 
twilight—then comes a hush—a pause in the busiest 
or the gayest scene, when the name of some loved one 
is breathed, and a silent prayer ascends for those who 
“* went away.” 
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permit them to fetch from the conservatories. 
As Janet stood under the branches of a bare 
beech-tree, it was easy to see she was very little 
altered since Arthur had said good-bye to her, 
that snowy New Year’s morning. She was look- 
ing very fresh and bright; the thought of so 
soon seeing Arthur again, was growing more 
and more real every moment, and it would have 
been hard to find a more striking picture of 
happy girlhood than she presented. She had 
not forgotten Arthur's gloomy notion about the 
holly, and was fully intending to remind him of 
the failure of his evil auguries when he came. 
His cousin, the young baronet, was still alive, 
but a hopeless cripple, and there was little or no 
hope of his attaining his majority; so that, 
though Arthur had as yet no increase in his 
income, his expectations were sufficient to 
warrant his making a formal application for 
Janet’s hand, as she well knew he intended 
doing. 

When Admiral Liscumbe reached home it was 
rather late in the afternoon, and he came alone. 
He had seen Carey, he said, but owing to in- 
structions which had been received, he would 
not be off duty until late on the following day; 
he might be there in time for the dance, or he 
might not, said the Admiral, with a cheerful 
carelessness his daughter was far from sharing. 
Not to have Arthur on the day! It really was 
terribly disappointing, but she soon consoled 
herself, after waiting twelve months she could 
surely wait a day longer. The slight cloud on her 
brow passed off as she asked her father as many 
questions as he seemed inclined to answer, 
relating directly or indirectly to Arthur. 

During dinner that evening, the Admiral 
unexpectedly addressed the company generally, 
with an air of having suddenly remembered 
something : “Young ladies, one and all,—I wish 
to caution you. While you are here, don’t 
wander off alone on any of these downs or lanes. 
I heard an ugly tale this morning from Carey, 
which makes me quite in earnest in my request.” 

A dozen questions were asked at once, to 
know what the story was, and after a short 
pause, the Admiral condescended to partially 
enlighten them. “A man on board the ‘Vulture,’ 
Arthur’s ship, had been in confinement for some 
weeks, and when the ship anchored, by some 
means he had managed to escape, and was 
missing. He had been seen in that neighbour- 
hood, and attempts were being made to secure 
him, so far without success. I have been told 


he’s a desperate chap, and from what J hear 
from Carey, that’s not the worst ; but I shall not 
tell you any more; simply, that you are to be 
good lassies and stay at home, or have someone 
with you when you go far away.” 

No amount of coaxing could extract any 
particulars from him, and when they had left 


the room, there were many conjectures among 
the girls as to what the man had done. ‘‘ Perhaps 
he had killed someone, or gone mad,” put in 
Janet, with a shudder. “Nay, Jennie, let us hope 
it is not so bad as that, poor creature! I dare- 
say if we met him, he would quietly pass by 
on the other side, like any ordinary man. We 
shall have to obey orders, I suppose.” 

New Year’s Eve came; the day had been 
brilliantly fine, and the evening’s dance was 
as successful as the afternoon’s amusements 
had been. Janet had not been without a linger- 
ing hope that Arthur might make his appear- 
ance earlier than was expected, and she had 
not given up expecting him to suddenly come 
in. When it was all over, and Janet stood 
in the hall, the last to go to rest, Sarah’s 
anxious face appeared before her, with a ludi- 
crous look of Martha-like care and bewilder- 
ment. She said, in a hushed whisper, “ Oh! Miss 
Janet, there’s no help for it, but that daft Mary 
Jane showed Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson into your 
room half an hour sin’. She says you telled ’er, 
but I knaw t’lass ’as gone crazed or summat. 
An’ noo, unless you goo and sleep wi’ some of 
your cousins, there ‘ull be noo room fur you, 
bairnie.” 

Sarah’s wrath against the incompetent house- 
maid was very real, and Janet felt perplexed to 
know what to do, for, as she hastily ran through 
the list of rooms, she knew their occupants were 
quite sufficiently numerous. She might have 
found room with Sophy or Sha, but she hesitated 
about disturbing them now. Suddenly a thought 
struck her. 

“ Sarah, the Summer-house is in order, in case 
we should be full, and it’s been a great deal slept 
in lately.” 

“ Tt’s flat as you’re not agoin’ t’ sleep i’ that 
place, Miss Janet, so I tell you that. I'll goo 
and see aboot a room somewhere, or you might 
sleep on t’ sofa if the’ reckons the’ woant goo 
oopstairs.” 

‘Nonsense, Sarah,” said Janet, decidedly; 
“if I have slept in the Summer-house once, I 
have a dozen times, and if the beds are made up 
I shall go; so you needn’t say a word. I should 
like it immensely, and it would be twice as com- 
fortable as the sofa, You can come, too, and 
sleep in the inner room, if you like, but don’t go 
and trouble mother, for I mean to sleep in the 
dear old Summer-house. I’m of age now, so I 
can doas I like,” she added, laughing. 

In vain Sarah argued, and at last walked off 
rather sulkily to fetch what Janet needed for the , 
night, as the latter ran lightly to the Summer- 
house. Janet felt both restless and excited, and 
she felt going to bed would be a decidedly useless 
— though she dared not further incense 

arah by hinting at such an idea. She opened 
the Summer-house door and went in; it was 
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almost dark when she closed it after her, as the 
window was covered by a heavy dark curtain; 
but the fire was brilliantly burning, and she 
lighted the candles. The whole thing reminded 
her very forcibly of that other evening when she 
had lingered by the fire alone; but she had no 
time to indulge in any sentimental recollections, 
for Sarah came in as she struck the light, and 
after a brisk fire of grumbling at the way 
“¢ master crammed folks in t’ hoose,” she sub- 
sided, and came to the silent conclusion that 
they might manage to be very comfortable in 
the Summer-house for once. Another event 
awaited her, however. The outer room, which 
Janet had taken possession of, was all that could 
be desired, but when she threw open the inner 
door and looked into Sarah’s room, she found the 
fire had gone out—if it had ever been lighted— 
and the air was rather damp. In spite of Sarah’s 
remonstrances, she calmly insisted upon her 
going back to the house and sleeping with one 


(To be continued.) 


of the servants, and on remaining in the other 
room herself. 

** Nonsense, Sarah,” she answered, carelessly, 
to the prediction that she would be lonely, or 
frightened, and want something; ‘I shall go to 
sleep in three minutes. There’s a lovely fire— 
and what can I want that I haven’t got? Close 
that inner door and make up the fire. You may 
look under the bed, while I look in the soap-dish. 
There! You see there’s no man stowed away— 
I’m as snug as can be. You would hear that 
hand-bell if I rang. You can lock the door and 
take the key in your pocket, and come and calt 
me in very geod time in the morning, for I 
particularly want to be up early.” Giving her a 
playful push, Janet coaxed her from the room 
and she heard the key turnedin the lock and with- 
drawn. After once more assuring herself her 
young lady had everything she wanted, Sarah 
went back to the house quite satisfied that all 
was as right as she could make it. 





ANGELUS. 


T is not twilight, and it is not dawn, 
Nor day, nor night—ev’ning nor growing 
morn— 
But some sweet touch of pure celestial 
birth, 
A glimpse of heaven to sanctify our earth. 
Some magic scene—some dream of “‘ far away,” 
Some strange still mirage of an ideal day. 
The gold and crimson hues that glow’d an hour 
ago, 
Are toned and mellow’d, by a gathering grey 
That creeps up from the east, siJent and slow, 
To enfold the glories of the dying day. 


But all the varied tints combine 
In soft harmonious shades of light. 
To form a symphony Divine, 
Like chords of music through the night. 
The quiet moon is young, and pale, and fair, 
A mellow crescent, hanging straight and low; 
A beautiful sickle in the summer air, 
With silver tip, down pointed to the hills below. 
Astarte, in her lonely beauty, has look’d out, 
To greet her new-born sister with a kiss ; 
Light upon light—beauty on beauty wrought— 
As are degrees of glory and of bliss. 
The steady shining of the evening star— 
The chasten’d gleaming of Diana’s slender bow; 
Where the rich gold creams up through opal 
tints afar, 
To lose in a dark vault o’er-head its tender 
glow. 
And as each wave of beauty and of light, 
Melts at the coming of the mystery of night ; 


—= 





My soul lies hush’d in an unearthiy calm, — 
And bathes in a deep ocean of a still delight. 


Through the sweet stillness, low and clear, 
Comes the soft chiming of the evening bells, 
In mystic music, now far off—now near— 
The toning of the “Angelus” reverbrant 
swells. 
Gently calling, 
Faintly falling 
On the quiet summer air. 
Tuneful pealing, 
Sweetly stealing 
Through the fading, dying day. 
Deeply swelling, 
Urgent, telling 
*Tis the hour for silent prayer ; 
For the souls of the departed, 
“The Beloved—the true-hearted,” 
Who so softly —* went away.” 


O Beloved ! pray we rather, 

As ye there so joyful gather— 

In the city of the living: 
“ Pray for ws, who silent wait,” 

All lonely at the sealéd gate ; 

That some angel swift may bring, 

To us the message—gracious—blest— 
“Thy toil is ended—enter rest.” 


STANNA. 


« In some lands across the sea, a bell tolls softly at 
twilight—then comes a hush—a pause in the busiest 
or the gayest scene, when the name of some loved one 
is breathed. and a silent prayer ascends for those who 


“went away.” - 
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BULWER’S LAST POEM. 


To rise upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright in Heaven’s jewelled crown, 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain or mellow fruit— 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganise 
To feed the hungry moss they rear ; 
The forest leaves drink daily life, 
From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away ; 

They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 

He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them “ dead.” 


7 is no death! The stars go down 


He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. ~ 


That bird-like voice, whose joyous notes 
Made glad these scenes of sin and strife, 
Sings now an everlasting song 
Amid the trees of life. 


And where he sees a smile too bright, 
Or heart too pure for taint of vice ; 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in Paradise. 


Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Except in joy and pain. 
And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless Universe 
Is life—there are no dead! 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., VICAR OF CORIMPLESHAM - WITH - STRADSETT. 


V.—DIFFICULTIES AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


ORK is the salt of our fallen nature; 
and therefore the world is so ar- 
ranged that no good or great 
results can be achieved without 
it. There are difficulties in the 
cultivation of the soil, in business, 

in professions, in the pursuit of know- 

ledge, and in all departments of life. 

Much more is it so with all efforts for the 

spiritual welfare of ourselves and others. 

In the sweat of our brow must we eat the 

Bread of Life, as well as our material food. Chris- 

tian teaching is no exception to the rule: it 

involves more or less of self-denial and toil. 

There is the natural aversion of even the young 

to Gospel truth, besides the opposition of the 

world, the flesh, and the devil. Both the nature 
and the surroundings of our scholars are in some 
measure unfavourable to the work. Moreover, 
the weakness of our own faith, and the corruption 
of our own hearts, greatly mar and hinder our 
best endeavours ; we should, therefore, make up 
our minds for a good share of difficulties, and 
count the cost beforehand. Some obstacles are 
indeed purely imaginary, and, like ghosts, are 






best met by boldly grasping them, until they glide 
from us as unsubstantial shadows. But others 
are very real; and it may help us not a little to 
find that they are not peculiar to ourselves, but, 
in different degrees and forms, have tried and 
are trying the faith, patience, and wisdom of all 
our fellow-labourers. Let us, then, in this con- 
cluding paper, look three of the most notable 
fairly in the face, and then set against them the 
encouragements afforded to the faithful and per- 
severing. 

I.—First, we notice the difficulty presented in 
the material on which we work. The teacher 
may have won the affections of his scholars, 
and have become fondly attached to them; and 
without love little good can be done. The 
inscription on the tombstone of a Sunday-school 
teacher, “ He loved little children,” would be an 
appropriate epitaph to every true and successful 
teacher. Nevertheless, some of those dear chil- 
dren may be a source of much trouble and 
anxiety. The passionate temper of one, the 
sullenness of another, the untruthfulness of a 
third, the dulness or forgetfulness of others, may 
often grieve their teacher’s spirit, and almost 
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drive him to despair. But it should be remem- 
bered that they are untutored children, not 
experienced Christians; the offspring of fallen 
parents, not unfallen angels. Such we were once 
ourselves. The faults, too, of the young are 
more apparent than those of the old, because 
they have not learned the art of concealment, 
and have at least the virtue of transparency. 
Very much allowance, also, should be made in 
many cases for the pernicious influences of their 
homes and companions. For these reasons they 
claim our utmost patience and tender considera- 
tion. Juvenal, though a heathen satirist, uttered 
a sentiment well worthy of a Christian, when he 
wrote: “The greatest reverence is due to a boy.” 
One infinitely greater has said: “Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say 
unto you that in Heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of My Father, which is in heaven, 
for the Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” (Matt. xviii.10-11.) When 
we think of them as endowed with immortality, 
redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, as 
well as the men and women of the future, our 
last feeling should be that of despondency. Still, 
we have to deal with them as they are in actual 
life, and the question forces itself upon us—how 
shall we grapple with their faults and failings ? 
There are, evidently, two methods: the direct 
and the indirect. Sometimes the direct may be 
the most effectual. There are cases where 

prompt, decisive action may be best: 

“Softly, gently pluck the nettle, 

It will sting you for your pains; 
Seize it, like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains.” 

Never, however, if we can avoid it, let this be 
attempted in class and before the other scholars. 
Public reproof, generally, only irritates and 
hardens. Opportunities will occur in their 
homes, on the way to or from school, or at the 
teacher’s house, when the needful censure may 
be kindly administered. At other times it may 
be much better to interweave a particular 
application with the lesson in such a manner, 
that the scholar whom the cap fits may wear 
it, and feel the force of our remarks all the 
more, because not personally addressed to him- 
self. The Word of God resembles a looking- 
glass. If it be held up before the young, they 
may see their own features reflected in it, and, 
like David, hear it say, “Thou art the man,” 
with the greater effect, when the arrow is 
directed by the unseen hand of conscience. 

Second: But often must we trace our difficulties 
a step further back. We blame the children for 
irregular attendance, for want of punctuality, 
inattention, or other worse faults, when careful 
inquiry will show that ill-regulated homes, the 
vicious habits of the parents, and the absence 
of domestic training and discipline are the true 





causes of the evils we deplore. This is a matter 
in great measure beyond our control. We are 
painfully reminded of the fable of the lobsters. 
Once upon a time, it is said, that the other 
finny tribes were much concerned because their 
neighbeurs, the lobsters, had the ungainly habit 
of swimming backwards. Wisely judging that 
it would be useless to attempt the reformation 
of the elders, they resolved to begin with their 
children, and opened a school to train the young 
lobsters in better ways. The juvenile crustaceans 
came in large numbers, and, being docile and 
tractable, soon acquired the orthodox mode. 
But, alas! the success was only transient and 
superficial, for, when they went home and found 
their parents swimming in the old .style, they 
quickly unlearned the lessons they had received 
and reverted to their bad habits. The application 
of the parable is only too easy and evident, and 
we see it mournfully illustrated in the history of 
our children. The evil habits and practices, 
which surround them during the greater part of 
the week, are too strong to yield readily to the 
better influences of the day and Sunday-schools. 
Still again we would say, Let us never despair. 
“Ts anything too hard for the Lord?” Parental 
affection has a powerful hold on the hearts of 
even the worst. This is the lever that we must 
work. An occasional and well-timed visit to 
the homes from one who takes a hearty interest 
in the little ones, will be generally welcomed by 
the family; and if the teacher speak lovingly, 
judiciously, and without a semblance of dicta- 
tion to the parents about their children, he may 
come to be regarded as the friend of both. He 
may in time secure the regular attendance of his 
scholars, and even induce the mother to see that 
the home lessons are properly learned. And yet 
higher results may attend such visits. Whilst he 
is seeking to gather the lambs into the Good 
Shepherd’s arms, the earnest and persevering 
visitor may be used by the Spirit of God in 
drawing the wandering sheep into His embrace. 
Cases, too, occur at times, where the order of 
nature is reversed by grace, and the little ones 
themselves are made the messengers of mercy to 
their ungodly parents. One such may be quoted 
from the writer’s own experience. A little girl 
of his Sunday-school, in the North of England, 
in whose heart the word of Divine truth had 
early taken root, had a father and mother both 
victims of intemperance. She was deeply con- 
cerned about them; but what could she do? She 
did what she could: one day, when her father 
was more sober than usual and disposed to 
listen, she begged him in her own simple way to 
co:ne to church. In order to induce him to do 
so, she added, “I am sure, father, you will like 
the church, for the minister offers such beautiful 
prayers.” And then, to give him a specimen of 
the prayers, she opened the Book of Common 
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Prayer and read the os sentence: “ When 
the wicked man turneth away from his wicked- 
ness that he hath committed, and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
alive.” (Ezek. xviii. 27.) The words touched 
the man’s hard heart, and he went to church the 
next Sunday. The truths he heard there were 
applied by the Holy Spirit to his conscience, and 
he became a most regular attendant, took the 
pledge, broke off from other evil ways and bad 
company, and died nine years afterwards, in 
peace. This happy result was, in great measure, 
to be traced to the influence of his daughter. 
Thus out ef the mouth of this babe did God 
perfect His praise. In this case the home 
difficulty was solved in a most unlooked-for 
and satisfactory manner. 

A similar instance, reaching into a higher 
stratum of society, is thus described by Dr. 
Tyng, of New York, in his “ Nursery of the 
Church.” “A little girl, of ten years old per- 
haps, found her way as one of our scholars. 
She lived as ‘little maid,’ like the one that 
waited on Naaman’s wife, in a rich but careless 
family, who went to no church and kept no 
Sabbath. In the few succeeding weeks after 
she came amongst us, she brought with her one 
and another of the children of the household, 
till she succeeded in attracting every child in 
this family to the school. The father and 
mother followed, and took a pew in the church. 
The final result was the adding to our com- 
munion of both parents and children, as one of 
the happiest and most faithful families I have 
known. The little girl was so excited by what 
was taught in the Sunday-school that she longed 
for a thorough education. She was permitted 
by the family to attend the public school. She 
rose to be an assistant and a principal teacher. 
A distant town, about organising a new public 
female school of a higher order, sent to the 
trustees of these public schools for a teacher 
thoroughly qualified to take this important 
post, and she was appointed. She has since 
been at the head of another more important 
institution, and has now educated hundreds of 
young ladies, who were never called to toil, nor 
knew the pressure of want. It was the Sunday- 
school that elevated and refined her, in her 
character, desires, and plans.” 

These are, no doubt, exceptional cases; but 
in some way the grace of God, acting through 
Christian love, will sooner or later triumph over 
obstacles. 

A third source of difficulty calls for a brief 
notice. It is at times found just where nothing 
but help and sympathy ought to arise, amongst 
fellow-workers. But a Sunday-school is not a 
paradise. The spirit of the world unhappily in- 
trudes even within its quiet and hallowed 
enclosure, and there is not always exhibited 


there that Christian union and concord which 


might be — from those engaged in one: 


common work and professing to be actuated by 
the love of one common Saviour. 

This indeed ought not so to be, for nothing 
so effectually hinders the success of our work. 
** When Christians fall out,” says an old writer, 
“it is giving the devil a staff to beat them with. 
It is laying the coals which he delights to blow 
up into a blaze.” Yet it need not be so, if the 
hearts of all are truly set to advance their 
Master’s kingdom, and if His glory, not their 
own, be the main object before them; mutual 
patience and forbearance will do much to ex- 
tinguish the sparks of petty jealousy, as soon as 
they are kindled. Philippians ii. is a chapter 
which may often be read with profit at teachers’ 
meetings. There we see how highly St. Paul 
valued unity, and urged on his disciples at 
Philippi the duty of being of one accord and of 
one mind. Cultivation of genuine, practical, 
humility, and a closer imitation of the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus he proposes as the remedy 
for this difficulty. The advice is as applicable 
in this nineteenth century as in the first. By 
following it we shall become the sons of God 
without rebuke, and shine as light-bearers in 
this world, holding forth the Word of Life, 
the Lamp of Salvation, to the feet of erring 
travellers, old or young, that we may guide 
them into the ways of peace. 

II.—But perhaps enough has been said about 
the difficulties of the work, although there are 
others that might be mentioned, did space 
and time permit. We rather hasten to unfold 
the bright side of the picture, and to add a 
few words on the Encouragements held out to 
faithful perseverance in this work. Only let 
us feel assured that the undertaking to which 
we have been called is the Lord’s own work, 
and that we are the weak, unworthy instru- 
ments that He is graciously pleased to use, 
we may humbly cast our burden of difficulties 
upon Him, and rest confident that they must 
eventually yield to His all-controlling power: 
“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
(Ps. exxvi. 6.) Some of us may have possessed 
grain, entombed with Egyptian mummies, and 
having sown it, have been delighted to see it 
bearing the veritable seven ears on one stalk, 
seen by Pharaoh in his dream. There was a 
living germ hidden within the dry and ap- 
parently dead seed, which only wanted the 
moisture of the soil to quicken it into life and 
fruitfulness. How true, though faint, an image 
is that of the vitality of the Word of God! 
It is, in truth, an incorruptible seed. It may 
seem to have been taught in vain, and to 
have been entirely forgotten; and yet, after 
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self; first the blade, then the ear, after that the 


many years, in some distant quarter of the 
globe, under altered and favourable circum- 
stances, that seed shall be quickened into new 
life, and the once careless scholar may become 
the decided and fruitful Christian. So it was 
with Mr. Milne, the well-known missionary in 
China, when shortly before he left England he 
was preaching in the pulpit of his pastor, Mr. 
Cowie, of Huntley. An old man was observed 
to weep; being asked the reason, the aged 
Christian replied: “I remember the day when 
I took William Milne by the shoulders and 
turned him out of the Sunday-school for his 
inveterate obstinacy.” 

Let us, indeed, labour and pray for immediate 
results, if God see fit to grant them. A present 
salvation we are privileged to offer to the 
youngest in the name of a living Saviour. It is 
an undoubted fact that conversion much oftener 
takes place in youth than in riper years. The 
heart is then tender and impressionable; Con- 
science speaks and is heard; the Holy Spirit 
strives ; character is in process of formation; 
Evil habits are not yet confirmed ; the Lord’s 
promise still holds good: ‘They that seek Me 
early shall find Me.” On the other hand, we 
must not be disheartened if we do not see the 
signs of decision that we long for. There may 
be much underground work going on, where we 
least suspect it: “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation.” It is, as our Lord has told 
us: “As if a man should cast seed into the ground, 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up he knoweth 
not how; the earth bringeth forth fruits of her- 


full corn in the ear.” (Mark iv. 26 — 29.) 
It is no slight result, for which we cannot be too 
thankful, if the young are kept through the 
influences of the Church and the Sunday-school 
from wandering further than they otherwise 
would in the paths of sin and folly. At the 
same time, let us ever be looking onwards to 
the great harvest at Christ’s second glorious ap- 
pearing ; let us anticipate the day, when both 
teachers and scholars shall be made manifest 
before His judgment-seat. The results of all 
true and faithful teaching will be then found 
far greater than in our unbelief we at present 
dare to believe. Many years ago a frigate and 
a little sloop were sailing side by side to 
England from the Cape of Good Hope. They 
had long kept together; but one night a heavy 
gale sprung up, and under the stress of the 
storm the vessels parted company. Next 
morning every glass on board the frigate was up, 
in the hope of discovering the sloop, but not a 
trace of her could be seen over the broad Atlantic. 
The frigate had to go on her way alone; and 
the captain on their arrival at Southampton 
reported the sloop as probably lost. It was a 
dull, foggy morning when they entered the 
harbour; but when the fog cleared off, to the 
great delight of all, the sloop was seen safely 
anchored close to the frigate. So when the 
mists of earth have melted in the clear light 
of eternity, and we know as we are known, 
many an one that we had given up as lost 
shall be found resting calmly at our side in 
the blessed haven of heavenly rest. 
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33 OME men move through life as a band of 
\» music moves down the street, flinging 
out pleasure on every side through 
the air to every one, far and near, 
that can listen. Some men fill the air with 
their presence and sweetness, as orchards in 
October days fill the air with perfume of 
ripe fruit. Some women cling to their own 
houses like the honeysuckle over the door, yet, 
like it, sweeten all the region with the subtle 
fragrance of their goodness. There are trees of 
righteousness which are ever dropping fresh 
fruit around them. There are lives that shine 
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like star-beams, or charm the heart like songs 
sung upon a holy day. 

How great a bounty and blessing it is to hold 
the royal gifts of the soul so that they shall be 
music to some, and fragrance to others, and life 
to all! It would be no unworthy thing to live 
for, to make the power we have within us the 
breath of other men’s joy; to scatter sunshine 
where only clouds and shadows reign; to fill the 
atmosphere where earth’s weary toilers must 
stand with a brightness which they cannot 
create for themselves, and which they long to 
enjoy and appreciate.—Sel. 
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Jus J wo JRANSFIGURATIONS. 
A BRIEF BIBLE STUDY. 


BY THE REY. J. C. TROTTER. 


HERE is a certain compound 
term which appears but four 
times in the Greek New 
Testament, and which is 
variously rendered in the 
Authorised Version “trans- 
figured,” “transformed,” 
and “changed,” but which 
we have imported bodily 

into our language in the well-known word 

“‘ metamorphosed.” 

The latter is a term we all know the meaning 
of. It implies a change so complete that the 
original form is scarcely or not at all recog- 
nisable. We would not think of applying it to 
a simple change, such as the difference in the 
appearance of the butterfly when it is at rest, 
and when it is on the wing. But when we con- 
trast the matured aud beautiful condition of the 
final stage of that insect’s varying existence, 
with the chrysalis form of a previous stage, we 
say it is metamorphosed. The change is one 
of nature as well as appearance. It is true, in 
common language the term is sometimes 
applied to a change in appearance only; but the 
Scriptural use of perapoppoopat evidently implies 
an external effect of a new internal condition, 
or of a condition, if already existent, not here- 
tofore apparent. 

It is applied first of all to our Lord’s changed 
appearance on the Mount, and is rendered by 
Matthew (xvii. 2) and also by Mark (ix. 2) 
“ transfigured.” 

It is, secondly, used to describe the nature of 
a@ moral change which God requires in the 
Christian, who (in Rom. xii. 1-2) is called 
upon not only to present his body a living sacri- 
fice unto God, and to be not conformed to this 
world, but also to be metamorphosed (or 
“‘transformed”) by the renewing of his mind. 

And, lastly, the term is again made use of as 
descriptive of a transformation wrought in the 
spiritual man by the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 18): 
“* But we all, with open face beholding, as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed (meta- 
morphosed) into the same image from glory to 

glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

Is there not something wondrously significant 
in the fact, that the only other occasions upon 
which the Holy Ghost uses a word descriptive 
of the glorious change which passed over our 





Saviour on the Mount of Transfiguration, are in 


describing a possible and required experience of 
Christian life ? Ais . 


No other word, but that which told of the 
Divine glory radiating through the human 
Christ, was found honourable enough to describe 
the brilliant and blissful effects of a full realisa- 
tion on the part of the child of the earth of 
“Christ in him, the hope of glory!” We are 
not now going to discuss the question of whether 
inspiration is plenary (without being literal) or 
verbal; but surely it was not by chance that 
God authorised a term to be so restricted in its 
use, that it is applied in His Word only to two 
things—to a transfiguration of Christ so won- 
drously glorious, that the favoured disciples 
who witnessed it fell on their faces and were 
sore afraid, and to a transfiguration of man so 
grand in its magnificent coipleteness that he 
shall be “changed into the same image from 
glory to glory!” 

The Bible teaches us that there is a trans- 
figuration for the sinner here, as well as for his 
Saviour. We say here; for very many who fondly 
hope for a complete renewal in the Divine image 
yonder, have not faith to look for it in this 
world. They put their transfiguration, so to 
speak, where Christ’s took place, upon the 
mountain, and then cry, despairingly—* It is 
high, I cannot attain unto it.” 

It is true that complete recovery from the 
shocking effects of the soul-shattering fall of 
man will not be realised in this life ; but withal 
here is a transfiguration, a complete metamor- 
phosis, obtained for and required of the saved 
sinner. 

Take Romans xii. 2: “And be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transfigured by the 
renewing of your mind.” There the Chris- 
tian’s transfiguration is put in opposition to 
worldly conformity; and if that complete meta- 
morphosis is not to take place till death, whence 
the necessity of admonishing the Christian 
not to be conformed to this world, for he 
would then have left the world? And the 
practical duties which are catalogued in the 
remaining verses of the chapter, and the prac- 
tice of which is to follow this transformation, 
have all reference to this life alone. 

Then, in the only other place where the 
word is used (2 Oor. iii. 18): “ But we all 

are changed,” &c., the transformation 
is a matter of present experience. A pro- 
gressive and developing experience it may be, 
and is, it is true, and yet a present and ever- 
evident one. We say it is day as soon as 
the first streak gilds the eastern hill-tops, and 
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what follows is not different in nature, but 
only in degree. The Christian who realises 
that the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
cleanses him from all sin, walks in the light; 
but although that light is an increasing one, 
“ shining more and more unto the perfect day,” 
yet from the moment the first ray of the rising 
Sun of Righteousness falls upon him, he is 
transfigured—changed—metamorphosed. He no 
longer walks in the darkness of spiritual death, 
or in the dim twilight of uncertain Christian 
life. The sun is up; and he who aforetime 
was unseen and unrecognisable in the gloom, 
now walks in brightness, a man with Christ’s 
image upon him. 

But we are not to understand by the term 
“image” that the change is a merely superficial 
one, a change of the outward appearance only. 
The glory of Jesus on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration was no reflected glory, it was His 
Divinity shining through His humanity; and 
although we speak and sing of Christians as 


“Bright with borrowed rays Divine,” 


yet the change which outwardly appears to the 
world as a metamorphosis, is the result of a new 
internal condition. The Christian is trans- 
formed “ by the renewing of his mind,” accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in him. “A new 
heart ” is given to him, and he is “ renewed in 
the spirit of his mind.” Christ dwells within 
every Christian “the hope of glory;” and as 
Christ’s transfiguration was simply the bursting 
forth of His own Divine glory through the 
prison bars of His humanity: so the Christian 
transfiguration is the shining forth of the same 
in-dwelling Divinity through his human life. 
Further, just as Christ’s temporary, and in that 
sense imperfect, transfiguration was afterwards 
succeeded by a glorious resurrection: so the 
Christian’s imperfect transfiguration will one 
day be consummated in the glory of resurrection, 
when Christ shall change our vile body, “ that 
it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, 
according to the working whereby He is able 
even to subdue all things unto Himself.’ 

The Christian’s transfiguration is presented 
in the light of both duty and privilege. In 
Rom. xii. 2, the former aspect predominates, and 
in 2 Cor. iii. 18, the latter. 

Upon what conditions may we enter into this 
blessed state of spiritual metamorphosis? Alas! 
shall we have to speak of hard conditions on the 
threshold of such heavenly glory? Hard they 
need not be, but conditions they are; for even 





when Christ was transfigured, the subject of 
discourse with His heavenly visitors was, “ His 
decease which should shortly be accomplished at 
Jerusalem.” He must “endure the cross ”— 
“for the glory that shall follow.” And if we will 
wear His crown, we must share His cross. 
There is an intimate .connection between the 
“decease” and the glory of transfiguration. 
Let us learn the secret of it. Let us read over 
the list of what God requires of transfigured 
Christians, as contained in Rom. xii., and then 
let us remember for our encouragement, that if 
our transfiguration is the reward of our obedi- 
ence, its perpetuation is also the means whereby 
we may continue and perfect that obedience. 

The first condition is a complete death to the 
world, a crucifixion of the old man, a deter- 
mined resistance of everything which appertains 
to the carnal nature. This is entering “into 
the fellowship of the sufferings of Christ.” 

Another condition of receiving and retaining 
a transfigured life is prayer. We do not say 
that this was a condition in our Saviour’s in- 
stance; but we do know that it was whilst He 
was at prayer that the transfiguration light first 
shone. “As He prayed, the fashion of His 
countenance was altered.” (Luke ix. 29.) A 
life of habitual communion with God will im- 
part a sacred beauty to the countenance of God’s 
child ; for no Christian can live much in the 
smile of the “altogether Lovely ” and not catch 
somewhat of His loveliness. 

This suggests, as a third condition, the con- 
tinuous looking to Jesus with the eye of a stead- 
fast faith: “with open face beholding the glory 
of the Lord we are changed.” Thus we prove 
the power of His resurrection, and rise on the 
wings of faith and prayer, ‘to sit with Him in 
heavenly places.” And now, with a beautiful 
illustration from one who has written much, 
better still who knows much, and best of all, 
who shows much, of the experience of the trans- 
figured life, we conclude: 

Dr. Cuyler says: “Guido’s great painting of 
the ‘Aurora,’ on the frescoed ceilings of the 
Roman palace, is hard to look at, but when re- 
flected in a mirror on the floor it can be easily 
studied for hours. So Jesus reflects God to us. 
Beholding as in a mirror, with open face, this 
glory of the Infinite God, we may be changed 
into a likeness to that image, from glory to 
glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord. So let us 
all study Jesus, and trust Jesus, and obey Jesus, 
that wenay resemble Him more and more till 
we go up to ‘see Him as He is!’” 
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JHE fHILDREN'S jtour. 
AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DARK THOUGHTS ARISE. 


NORA remained several days 
with her sorrowing friends. 
It was she who soothed 
and comforted the broken- 
hearted mother; she who 
crept to the still chamber 
of death, and knelt there 
praying, with Amos _ by 
her side; she who soothed, 
comforted, and ministered 
to all. 

Frau Steinburg for some 
months afterwards never 
ceased speaking of their English friend. She 
had shown such gentleness, such consideration, 
such unselfish devotion, that no Sister of 
Charity could have done more. But she could 
not as yet reconcile Amos to his great, loss. 
The boys had said they were as David and 
Jonathan to each other. 

From his last passionate outburst of grief 
by the bedside, he was roused by the touch of 
a gentle hand. “Come,” said Nora, gently, 
“it is wrong to grieve so much, when we 
should rather rejoice that your dear Hugo is 
safe in the better land. Think, dear Amos, 
no one can injure him now, or any more pain 
reach him. We have every cause to be 
grateful and thankful that he has been removed 
from suffering.” 

* Ah, but Friulein, had my father not been 
angry and cruel, my dear Hugo would never 
have had that suffering. It is this that breaks 
my heart. He did it—my own father! I 
saw him do the dreadful deed! that dreadful 





deed which is ever before my eyes! In vain I, 


try to shut it out. There it is!’ cried the lad, in 
an agony of grief. : 

“ You should try not to dwell on what has 
happened,” whispered Nora, very much affected. 
“Think only of the happy result, the glorious 
victory over death. A spirit called home to its 
rest.” 

The boy clasped his hands over his eyes, and 
neither moved nor spoke. 

Footsteps on the stairs at length fell on the 
ear, when Nora gently led him from the room, 
and out into the garden. 

After sitting for some time in silence, Amos 
suddenly turned to his companion. “I know 


you are disappointed in me. You thought I 
was a brave lad—you thought I was a true 
Christian. Ah, see! when real trouble comes 
what a weak thing I am; no strength in me. 
A Christian ? I am no Christian! Instead of 
trusting God, I have been listening to the voice 
of the tempter within. I have been blaming 
God for allowing my father to injure Hugo, and 
causing the poor boy’s death. You know He 
might have spared him, our Hugo, who was so 
good to every one! Whywashe taken? Iam 
very miserable !” concluded the boy, in husky 
tones. 

“God will comfort you in His own good 
time,” said Nora, much moved. 

“ But suppose God never forgives me?” was 
the despairing reply. 

* You will be forgiven, my dear young friend. 
The Gospel teaches us that God’s love and for- 
giveness are without limit. We all have our 
moments of temptation, only remember that if 
we resist the devil he will flee from us. God 
knows better than we do, and considers it 
necessary that the Christian’s race must ever be 
fraught with difficulties, disappointments, and 
temptations. Think of Christian in the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ how manfully he fought. 
Above all, think of Jesus Christ, who is 
our Example. Read those chapters in the 
Revelation of St. John, where it says, ‘To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with Me in 
My throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with My Father in Histhrone.’ Observe 
how frequently those encouraging words, ‘ He 
that overcometh,’ ave repeated, and what a 
glorious promise we inherit. Try and keep 
doubt out of your heart, and go on cheerfully 
making the Holy Bible your constant study. In 
that Book of books you will find the comfort 
your poor sorrowing heart is craving for, which is 
not in my power to give.” Pausing a moment, 
she continued: “There can be no sin in 
mourning for poor Hugo. Christ wept for 
Lazarus. He also mourned over the beautiful 
city of Jerusalem. Ah, yes, and is He not now 
grieving for us, and ever making intercession 
for us? Recallall that He has done for us, and 
do not allow human ties to stand between Him 
and yourself,” 

“T feel I have been a coward, but from this 
hour I will try never again to doubt the good 
God, and the Lord Jesus,” cried the new 
Christian, looking up into the blue vault above 
his head; ‘for I know whom I have believed, and 
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am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 


I have committed unto Him against that day.’” 

When Nora saw that the lad became calm and 
resigned, she secretly rejoiced. “Like Christian,” 
she thought, “ You have been in the Slough of 
Despond, and will now go forward to the Holy 
City rejoicing as you never have before 
rejoiced.” 

While Amos sat talking more hopefully, 
children’s voices were heard in the distance, and 
presently sturdy Franz, and his little sister, 
came up the garden walk. 

The fairy-like Elsie no sooner caught sight of 
them then she rushed forward with open arms. 
Climbing the seat, she bent her head and looked 
into Amos’s face. “Are you more happy now?” 
she asked. “Elsie wants to make you always 
happy; me no like sad eyes, and ugly tears— 
send them away. When Amos goes to England, 
will he be happy without Elsie? Yes, he will 
see many little girls, and soon forget Elsie !” 

** No; I shall never forget you,” cried the boy, 
clasping the little maiden in his arms; “I will 
take poor Hugo’s place, and be a good brother 
to you all my life; help you and take care of 
you. This is my solemn promise.” 

“ When Amos goes with us to England, it will 
not be long before you see him again,” said 
Nora, trying to cheer her young companions. 
“Your mother, my little pet, has promised she 
will pay us many visits, and will always bring 
you with her. That will be nice for all—won’t 
it?” 

Amos smiled, whilst the child clapped her 
hands joyfully. 

Nora soon afterwards took her to bed, leaving 


the two boys alone upon the garden seat. 
Neither of them spoke, but sat listening to the 
curfew-bell tolling at a distance, and to the 
hum of the huge black bees as they sucked the 
honey from the flowers at their feet. 

Was Amos listening? No, he was neither 
thinking of the bees, nor of the curfew, nor of 
any other thing, save the face of his dead friend 
upstairs. “Franz,” said he, suddenly, rising 
and taking the child by the hand, “ your mother 
is alone; let us go to her.” 

As they went indoors, Amos said to himself, 
‘“‘A mother’s love must be far greater than mine. 
Yet, I have been so taken up with my own 
selfish sorrow, I have not thought of her; she 
who bears her loss patiently, while I have done 
nothing but murmur and question God’s love. 
I—I who have been baptized in the name of 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, have behaved 
more like a heathen than a Christian.” With a 
prayer on his lips, the boy passed into the house. 

Amos had never been to a funeral, or stood 
over an open grave before that memorable day. 
The agony he endured, when he followed the 
remains of his dear Hugo to their last home in 
the peaceful cemetery, was great. Not a vestige 
of colour was in his face, he did not shed a tear, 
nor utter a word; but the sound of the cold 
earth falling upon the coffin, and the solemn 
tones of the good old pastor, as he read the 
beautiful burial service, all these could never be 
effaced from his memory. 

Amos remained a few days with Hugo’s 
mother, as Nora suggested that they might 
comfort each other. Then he joined his worthy 
English friends, and began a new era in his life. 


( To be continued.) 
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biggest. He is a splendid specimen of 

his kind, and is, indeed, altogether too 
plump, although he doesn’t eat nearly so much 
as Minnie, the oldest, who has been in the 
Gardens now for some sixteen years. Her 
whiskers are beginning to get grey, but age has 
not withered the infinite variety of her graceful 
movements in the water nor the keenness of her 
appetite, which is still equal to the daily con- 
sumption of thirty-four pounds of fish. Fern 
has been twelve years at the Zoo, and is, perhaps 
a little livelier than the others. One cannot 
mention Minnie without being reminded of her 
early keeper, poor Frangois Lecomte, who ren- 
dered great service—though all unconsciously — 
to the cause of science when he brought a tame 


¥) HE youngest of the merry trio, Toby by 
it name, is also the fattest, sleekest, and 


sea lion to London, which he used for a while 
to exhibit as a means of livelihood. Francois 
was a French sailor, who had obtained possession 
of a sea lion that had been captured near Cape 
Horn. By patience and perseverance he had 
trained it to a high degree of docility, and after 
displaying its wonderful cleverness to the folk 
of Buenos Ayres, he at length brought it to the 
English metropolis. It was the first sea lion 
that landed on these shores alive. Hitherto the 
animal had been known for the most part in the 
shape of skins, which were then, as now, an 
article of demand in the markets. This sea lion 
of Lecomte’s accordingly excited deep interest 
among naturalists, who studied the creature and 
its habits with zeal, and of whom Dr. Maurie 
may be named as the most enthusiastic. The 
performances of this animal were really extra- 
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ordinary. It would climb a ladder head or tail 
foremost with ease, fire a cannon, and so forth. 
The Zoological Society purchased it, and 
Frangois entered their employ as keeper of the 
seals and sea lions. The creature came to an 
untimely end in 1867, for it swallowed a fish- 
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hook that unfortunately had remained unnoticed 
in its food. When Lecomte died, the present 
keeper filled his place, and if one may judge by 
the skill of Toby—who has been under his tuition 
—his success has been almost as great as that 
of the French sailor—From “ Little Folks.” 








BETH’S SACRIFICE. 
BY ERNEST GILMORE. 


ETH ELLIOT was sitting on 
her Uncle Harold’s lap in the 
rlour. Uncle Harold was look- 
ing through the open window 
at the beautiful picture outside. 
As for Beth, she saw nothing; 
she was listening intently to the 
song Miss Burtch was singing. 
Pretty soon Uncle Harold was 
aroused from his reverie by 
feeling a tear drop on_ his 
hand. He looked at Beth, her 
eyes were moist, her lips quiver- 
ing as Miss Burtch thought- 
fully sang: 





“ Wasted, all, entirely wasted, 
Has my life gone out from me ; 
Like rare wine from broken bottles, 
Slipping slowly to the sea.” 


“What does she mean, Uncle Harold ?” 
Beth asked. “Do folks ever waste their lives 
like that ?” 

“Like what? Oh! ‘like rare wine from 
broken bottles.’ Yes; I think they do.” 

“T would not like my life to be like that— 
all wasted.” 

“You are a little girl to trouble yourself 
about that.” 

“Yes, I’m little, but couldn’t I start my ship 
sailing with a purpose ?” 

* Yes, you could. Look out of that window, 
Beth, at that winding mountain path. You 
cannot trace it far, yet you know it always leads 
upward. If you started your life’s ship with a 
purpose to do all the good you could, and kept 
on steadily sailing heavenward, you would find 
plenty of treasures awaiting you when your 
ship -finally entered the gates of the Golden 
City.” 

Uncle Harold was called away, Miss Burtch 
stopped singing, and Beth wandered out of the 
parlour, wondering how she could set her “ship 
sailing heavenward.” 

She walked through the long hall of the hotel, 
and went out of the back door. Nothing very 
inviting met her view there. She was about to 
retrace her steps, when she saw a young face 


looking wistfully at her from one of the laundry 
windows. It was the face of a little girl. 
Crossing over to the window, Beth said, “ Don’t 
you want to come out and play? It is lovely 
out in the park.” 

A look of pain settled in the child’s face as 
she answered, “ Oh, how I would love to come 
out! But I can’t—I can’t walk a step.” 

“Who stays with you?” Beth asked, reaching 
up to lay some rosebuds in the little hand. 

“Mother stays with me; she washes, and 
washes all day long—poor mother !” 

Just then a weary-faced little woman came to 
the window, and stroked the sick child’s soft 
hair. Noticing Beth, she said, kindly,— 

“So you’ve come to cheer my little Sadie— 
have you? Well, she needs cheering. God 
bless her !” 

And the woman went back to her tub. 

Beth remained a little longer, talking to 
the sick child, then went in search of Uncle 
Harold. 

“‘There’s a poor little girl in the laundry, who. 
can’t walk a step, and her mother has to wash 
and iron all day; so she can’t do much for her 
child.: Will you carry her out into the park, 
Uncle Harold ?” 

“What will become of her after she gets 
there?” 

“ T'll see to her,” promised Beth. See to her 
she did, and often renewed her visit to the sick 
child, and had her carried out into the park. 
Uncle Harold himself grew interested in the 
little girl, and unknown to Beth spoke of her to 
a medical gentleman of his acquaintance, and 
took him to see her and to talk to her mother. 
Soon after this he said one day, to Beth,— 

“ Beth, I’ve taken a doctor to see your little 
friend. He is staying here, and he feels sure 
that her disease is curable.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad! so glad! Why doesn’t 
he cure her right away ?” Beth asked, jumping 
up and down in her excitement. 

“ Not so fast, my dear. It takes a great deal 
of money to employ skilful surgeons; and where’s. 
the money to come from, Beth?” 

Beth was ina dilemma. She knew her Uncle 
Harold had money; why did he not use it for 
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the poor sick child? Beth did not know that 
her uncle was testing her. Beth had no money 
just then, but she had some pretty clothes; 
could she give them? No; she did not dare. 
Mother and father were across the ocean, and so 
she could not get their consent. But there were 
her pretty gold bracelets, that cost fifty dollars. 
Could she give those? “Oh, how pretty they 
are! The only jewellery I have, and Uncle 
Harold gave them to me. But, oh! supposing 
ZT could not walk a step, and some other little girl 
wouldn’t give up her bracelets so that a doctor 
could help me, how cruel I should think her.” 

Only a few minutes later Beth stood beside her 
uncle. 
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“Would you care, Uncle Harold, if I should 
give you back these gold bracelets, so that you can 
exchange them for money to help poor Sadie? ” 

Uncle Harold could not speak; he was too 
much overcome, knowing as he did Beth’s fond- 
ness for jewellery, and realising the victory 
she had won. He kissed her many times, 
took the gold bracelet, and hurried away. 
He put the bracelets away in his drawer, 
marking them, “For Beth some future day,” 
and then returned to her with fifty dollars. 

Weeks passed by, and when the summer 
merged into autumn, Sadie was cured, and Beth 
felt that so much of her life as had been passed 
at H—— Hotel was not all wasted. 
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‘* Suffer, in lion-souled long-sufferings, 
Unsufferable things ; 
No man on earth doth wrong, but shall atone, 
And reap as he hath sown.,”’ 






fe OULD Honora O’Donnell, as she 
turned from receiving the little 
fiddler’s assurance that the rebels 
would protect her, and closing the 
door of the silent castle, entered 
the dim and lonely room, from 
whose hearth her father’s familiar 
figure was for ever gone—could 
she at that moment have known 
aught of Fergus, the solace to her 
would have been very great. She 
thought from his silence that 
some evil must surely have befallen 
him, and her imagination kept pic- 
turing him as a captive in a French 
prison. Several small vessels, such as 
he would be likely to seek a passage in, 
were reported to have been taken by French 
privateers at the very time when he would be 
attempting to cross the Channel, and one of 
these was known to be from a Scotch port. Thus 
it seemed but too probable that he had shared 
the fate which at that time befel so many British 
travellers. Then Honora thought that if once 
in France, Fergus might obtain protection in 
consequence of the favour with which the United 
Irishmen were regarded there. But to claim 
freedom—if, indeed, he had been imprisoned, as 
all Englishmen seized by privateers were—to 
claim freedom on the ground of belonging to the 
Irish Rebel Association, would be to involve 
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himself again in the very toils from which they 
had risked so much to free him, and to break all 
the promises that both she and Warnock had 
obtained from him. 

The daylight was fading, and as she stirred 
the wood fire, and its red light glanced about the 
room, the snow-covered lawn, and the tall, dark 
fir-trees looked spectral through the windows. 
She pulled the bell-rope, andthough gently done, 
the answering bell sounded all over the old place, 
and woke echoes in all the silent passages and 
empty rooms. A servant came with a small tray 
and the solitary-looking tea equipage for one, 
closed up the windows, and asking if she could 
do anything more, shut the door quietly, and 
Honora was left to the utter loneliness that so- 
often follows bereavement, and makes it still 
more heavy. 

* a ae *® 

We must leave her now for a time—leave her 
in all her sadness, with the snow beating round 
the grey old castle, and the roar of the sea min- 
zling with the fitful gusts that drove the sleet 
along, and held high dirge and requiem over the 
quiet resting-place of Phelim, the last of the 
O’Donnells. Let him rest in peace among the 
ruins of the little “dahmliag,” where tradition 
says St. Patrick taught the early Celt to sing 
the Litany. 

* * * * 

From this sad picture, from the chill of the 
snow-storm, from the unquiet heaving of a land 
where civil war was about to break out, and 
shake and rend society, we turn to a quiet scene 
in a far-away tropical region, where, among 
many other river craft, there lay moored at the 
river’s side a canoe with a covered cabin, on the 
44 
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op of which lay a negro and two half-caste 
white men waiting for their passengers. From 
the neighbouring city came two young men, 
talking of the ebb, and how far the flood-tide 
would carry them. One was a short, rather 
heavily-made man, not more than thirty, with 
sandy hair and beard, a good-humoured face, 
and a generally easy-going air about him. The 
other was younger, tall and slight. His Spanish 
felt hat surmounted a handsome Spanish-looking 
face. It was the beginning of the rainy season, 
but the rain falling chiefly at night, kept down 
the heat to a delightful temperature. All over 
the river were strange-looking boats or canoes, 
where, under thatched roofs, whole families 
seemed to live, and over them parrots and 
macaws clambered and screamed. 

The young men went on board, and the boat- 
men paddled out into the stream, up which the 
returning tide carried them swiftly on. Its 
impulse came from the mighty Amazon to which 
this small stream, or river, was a tributary; and 
it had not conveyed them far towards their 
destination, when the sudden darkness of a 
tropical night came upon them, and they 
anchored for some hours. It was a lovely night. 
No clouds obscured the sky, and through the 
transparent atmosphere myriads of stars shone 
in their calm still beauty. The stream was 
narrow; tall trees drooped over its sides, and 
from their tops night birds of many kinds called 
to each other; huge bats went skimming by, 
fire-flies darted their tiny brilliancy, and the 
slow, plashing sound of amphibious creatures 
moving inshore for the night, mingled with the 
song of the boatmen, one of whom Jed, and the 
others joined in a refrain, whose burden 
was a dark-eyed beauty whom a bandit had 
stolen. Presently the song ceased, and, laying 
themselves along the deck, the warblers were 
soon fast asleep. The two passengers had been 
sitting together listening to the novel sounds 
around them, and talking of their future in this, 
to them, foreign land, for they had arrived from 
New York only the day before. 

“T think I'll turn in,” said the elder of the 
two men, whose name was Saunders, and pre- 
sently he dived into the cabin. 

The other remained where he was—at least, 
his outer man remained—but with elbows planted 
on his knees, and face buried in his hands, the 
inner was soon far, far away, amid scenes where 
he might wander no more for ever; and again 
he communed with the dear ones between whose 
love and his a great gulf had been fixed. Then, 
as the night wore on, Nature exerted her power 
over him, and he fell asleep. 

“Get up, man! What do you mean sleeping 
here on the deck in such a dew? Do you want 
to kill yourself with ague ?” 

It was Saunders, who, waking and missing 


his companion, had come up to look for him, 
and was shaking him by the shoulder. 

“T never saw a fellow so hard to waken,” 
said he, “and talking. away all the time, too. 
Who’s Phil, pray? That’s what you called me 
when I shook you.” 

The sleeper was Fergus McIver, and he had 
been dreaming that little Phil had come to him 
for the key of the vault—somebody wanted it. 
It was the day of the O’Donnell’s burial. 

Next morning the travellers came in sight of 
their destination. It was a lake, from which 
the little river they had been ascending flowed. 
On one side of it was a lofty and extensive rice- 
mill, with a large dwelling-house and lines of 
out-buildings near. Some cultivated land and 
an expanse of meadow lay around the whole, 
forming a semicircle of considerable extent, 
surrounded by a dense primeval forest, which 
closed it in down to the side of. the lake, where 
the water rippled over and around the great tree- 
trunks. Powerful machinery was clanging away, 
and numbers of negroes were about. Through 
the forest a road could be descried : it led to the 
town, whence the young men had taken the 
easier way by water. 

The proprietor of this place was a wealthy 
man, now declining in years; and, being in want 
of a confidential manager to relieve him of the 
responsibility he had hitherto kept entirely to 
himself, he had commissioned his correspondent 
in New York to look out for the sort of man to 
suit him. One condition of his suitability was, 
that he should not have before been in any 
similar situation, for Senor Don Peirira was a 
thorough autocrat. His work should be carried 
on in no way but his own; he would tolerate no 
innovation brought in from other places. 

He kept up a kind of solitary state, for he 
had never married. His table was the best in 
the country; and on Sundays his coach-and-four 
conveyed him through the forest to the city, a 
good long drive, but the road was fair enough, 
and the horses fresh, and kept well to their work. 
On his return, after attending Mass or not, as it 
might be, he had always some companions with 
him, who shared a jovial hospitality until, on 
Monday morning, his barge conveyed them back 
to their city life. Sometimes, on holiday occa- 
sions, by the same river, came gay barges, with 
streamers flying and music playing, and gayer 
company on board, to pass some days in revelry 
which we do not care to describe. 


To explain how it was that Fergus McIver 
came thus to a Brazilian rice-plantation, we 
must go back for a little, and tell as briefly as 
possible his history from the time when he parted 
with Mr. Warnock that autumn night on the 
Belfast quay. There was neither danger nor 
adventure in his history until he reached Spain 

















From Belfast to Greenock, thence to Dunkirk 
and Bordeaux, where he obtained what he could 
not procure sooner, a passage to Santander. 

Up to this time no one attempted to molest, 
or, indeed, seemed to suspect him. He laid aside 
his clerical disguise at Dunkirk, and by the time 
he reached Santander scarcely the smallest coin 
remained of the hoard that Rosy Crooks’ horn 
had so opportunely furnished. It had been 
agreed that until he reached his destination he 
should not write to Ireland. It was well known 
that letters from the Continent were watched, 
and often opened; and Fergus being among 
those for whose apprehension Government had 
offered a reward, a very slight clue might be 
sufficient to trace him, or to bring trouble on 
those who had helped him to escape. But when 
he reached Santander it was expected this diffi- 
culty would end, as letters could be forwarded 
thence by ship to London, where the agent of 
the house of McIver & Salvador would receive 
and forward them in the ordinary way. It was 
the non-fulfilment of this arrangement which 
caused such anxiety to those who cared for 
Fergus—an anxiety which increased as time 
went on, until dismal forebodings passed into a 
painful certainty, that some evil had befallen 
him, and they would hear of him no more. 

Now, how can be told the utter discomfiture, 
the blank despair that seized upon Fergus 
Mclver, when, on at last reaching the place 
where he expected to find not only an asylum, 
but an assured maintenance, he found his father’s 
warehouses closed, the entire establishment dis- 
solved, and the name of their firm among those 
of insolvents? McIver & Salvador were to be 
found no more with those among whom they 
had long kept an honourable and trusted place. 
In this case, the saying that “ there is nothing 
so unexpected as certainty,” was but too true. 

The facts were simply these. Mr. Mclver, 
the father of Fergus, had arranged before his 
death that the business should be carried on by 
Senor Don Salvador, his partner, until his own 
son came of age, when he hoped he would take 
his place in the business which he had himself 
built up and conducted with success. For the 
further security of his son, his interest was to 
be watched over by trustees named in his will. 
One of these trustees was subsequently taken 
into the employment of the firm by Don 
Salvador, and from this the mischief arose. He 
was a clever man, with whom a seemingly candid 
manner hid many deeply laid designs. 

Don Salvador fell into bad health, and 
gradually Cosgagon, who was a Greek, got 
everything into his own hands and commenced 
a system of withdrawing the money of the firm 
and falsifying the books at the same time, so 
that concealment was for some time practicable. 
Then, when Don Salvador’s malady began to 
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affect his mind, and make recovery unlikely, his 
name was forged to documents that enabled 
Cosgagon to raise a sum of money more than 
equal to the remainder of the capital belonging 
to the firm, and with this he disappeared. 

Salvador never knew this; the transaction had 
not come to light before his malady increased, 
rendering him incapable of understanding any- 
thing, and he died soon after; not very long 
before Fergus arrived on the scene of the 
disaster. His widow, an English lady pretty 
far advanced in life, received Fergus, and truly 
sympathised in his distress and _ perplexity. 
She was herself a sufferer from the same cause, 
as all the property her husband possessed was 
invested in the concern. Fortunately she had a 
small independence of her own, which had 
always been in the English funds, and was there 
still. She was childless, and was preparing to 
return to her native country, where relatives 
still lived in the southern county she had come 
from many years before. 

Madame Salvador urged Fergus to return to 
Treland, but he told her he could not, his uncle 
had quarrelled with him, and he had no home 
there, nor anywhere. He must seek some 
humble employment, and live as he could in any 
honest way he could find. . 

Just then a Mr. Saunders who had, when a 
lad, been employed in the counting-house of 
McIver & Salvador, urged Fergus to go out to 
New York with him. He had a friend there 
who encouraged him, and said he would be sure 
to push him into something. Fergus, who spoke 
French and Spanish with ease, would have as 
good a chance of work as he; indeed, would be 
nearly sure to get into some merchant’s office. 
But Fergus had no money to go; in fact, he 
was almost penniless. 

Madame Salvador came to the rescue, and 
pressed upon his acceptance a sufficient sum to 
take him out. Soon after she left for England, 
and Fergus embarked along with Saunders in a 
sailing vessel bound for New York. 

By Madame Salvador he sent letters for 
Honora, Warnock, and Nancy Kirby, of whose 
humble and warm attachment he was very 
conscious. To Mr. Warnock he told all that he 
had learned of the downfall of their firm and 
the causes that led to it. He said it had come 
to him as a just punishment for his folly. He 
had thrown away opportunities for attaining an 
honourable independence that would never 
again be his, and now all that his father had 
left him was lost. He grieved deeply at being 
unable now to do as he had most fully purposed, 
by relieving the O’Donnell from the mortgages 
that his uncle was so cruelly pressing him for. 
An outcast and a wanderer he felt himself to be, 
and all he could do for those to whom he was 
so indebted was to remove himself so far from 
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their view, that he might not hinder their for- 
getting one who had been to them only a cause 
of trouble. Out of the small sum which 
Madame Salvador had forced him to take, he 
sent a bank post-bill for the repayment of Ros 
Crooks, and for a small gift to poor little Phil, 
whose faithfulness he said he would never 
forget. 

Much of all this was repeated in Honora’s 
Jetter, with even stronger expressions of self- 
reproach and bitter regret for the past. This he 
said was now irretrievable. His past time was 
lost; his only relative had bidden him never to 
see his face again; his patrimony was despoiled, 
and there was no career open to him but that of 
an outcast wanderer. Bitterest of all, the one 
thing that might have been left to him in life, 
without which all others were valueless, and with 
which, if he had dared to retain his hold on it, 
misfortune would have lost its force, Honora’s 
love, must be foregone, for every honour- 
able, every manly instinct, told him that 
duty required he should set her free from all 
promises that had ever passed between them. It 
was the only reparation he could make, for 
having striven to obtain what he was unworthy 
of always, but which he now, an impoverished, 
aimless outcast, could only think of as a lost 
and priceless treasure. 


“Forget me, Honora,” he said; “ forget 
that I have ever been; or if this cannot be, 
remember only our childish love, and let this 
last period of our lives fade from your mind. 
I thought in following what seemed to me the 
high aims of freedom, I should have won laurels 
to lay at your feet; instead of that, I have to 
seek the obscurity of an outlaw, but never more 
will I cast a shadow on your path. To be lost 
to you is all the reparation I can make. Yet it 
was in judgment I erred, while thinking by 
evil to accomplish good. The vision of a 
glorious Republic, with all tyranny put down, 
usurpation at an end, and every man free—I 
thought I saw this. Forgive me, and for this 
world—adieu! Would that I could blot out all 
memories that may sadden you; but time will 
do this, and you will be happy yet, though I 
shall not see it. 

“Fereus McIver.” 


Such was the farewell to Ireland and to 
European life of one of the ardent young spirits 
of 98. His place was among those whose aims 
were high though false, and whose motives were 
as pure as their conduct was misguided. It is 
not by such hands that governments are to be 
re-constructed, nor by such means that evils are 
to be redressed. 

These letters did not reach their destination. 
Mr. Warnock “considered” in vain. Rosy 
Crooks’ horn was replenished from other sources, 


and Honora withdrew more and more into the 
silence with which we veil over past memories, 
mistaken hopes, and crushed affection. 


When Fergus and Mr. Saunders reached New 
York, they found little prospect there of obtain- 
ing employment. Every place seemed filled up, 
and numbers who knew the ground better than 
they did were on the look-out for any opening. 
Before long, however, Mr. Saunders’ friend who 
had advised his coming out, was able to intro- 
duce him to a Brazilian coffee planter who was 
about soon to return to his plantation. Saunders 
engaged with him, and through this person 
Fergus became known to the correspondent of 
Don Peireira, who was commissioned to send 
to him a person likely to fit into the rather 
peculiar kind of managership he required. 

After a tedious passage they had arrived at 
Para, the day before we saw them go on board 
the canoe. Mr. Saunders’ employer being likely 
to remain in the city for a day or two before 
proceeding further inland to the coffee district, 
gave Saunders an opportunity, as he said, of 
inspecting Mclver’s location, which, he thought, 
promised fairly. 

He was to live in the house with Don Peireira, 
and the salary was good. Doubtless there would 
be much to put up with from the old gentle- 
man’s despotism, and some people might not much 
enjoy the frequent revelries that he maintained; 
but the place offered a subsistence, and obscurity 
deep as could be desired. So here we leave 
Fergus in the exile which seemed to him to 
render forgetfulness possible to Honora, and 
thereby to make the only reparation that he 
could offer to her. 

It was mentioned some time back that Mr. 
Warnock had met with a great sorrow which 
made him feel sorely the need of sympathy; nor 
of that alone, but of some interchange of 
thought, in which by weighing, and discussing, 
and “considering” with another, some loop- 
hole of relief might be found, which his unaided 
vision could not descry. 

In this state of feeling, if womanly sympathy 
can be had, conjoined with good sense and a 
clear head, it is of rare value. Like the oil and 
wine spent on the traveller of old, it alike 
soothes and invigorates, and if the perplexity 
admits of a solution, the keen desire to relieve 
will find it out. It was with a heaviness of spirit 
which he could not shake off, that Mr. Warnock 
drove away from the Ramsays’ gate on that 
last morning when we saw him bid Mary 
Ramsay farewell without being able to offer her 
much comfort about her brother. 

Dear as Forbes had ever been to her, he was 
more so in the hour of his sore trial; yet 
she, who had all her life been carrying the 
burdens and sharing the distresses of others,found 
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herself, as it were, shut out from the companion- 
~~ of Forbes’ bruised and mortified feelings. 

nly in few and bitter words did he express 
them, and an impatience never seen in him 
before forbade any recurrence to the subject, 
unless he made it himself. It was less than a 
week from the day of Warnock’s leaving the 
Ramsays’, when Forbes went out early one morn- 
ing, taking with him his fishing-rod and basket. 
He did not come in at the breakfast hour, but 
no one thought much of this, for he seemed 
almost oblivious of ordinary things, and with 
difficulty could be induced to tak» even the most 
insufficient quantity of food. Mary Ramsay 
kept his coffee warm at the side of the fire, twice 
made a fresh slice of toast, for it still grew cold 
and tough with waiting; watched and listened, 
that the fresh egg she was going to boil should 
be ready before he could pass the parlour door 
and elude breakfast altogether, as was his wont; 
and finally she tied on her bonnet, and throwing 
her shawl round her, went to look for him. 

Naturally, she crossed over to the castle grounds. 
Forbes spent most of his time there pacing about. 
She had been keeping his once-loved fishing 
tackle in view for days, hoping he would again 
take up the amusement he had once delighted in, 
and at last he had done so. She had been quite 
relieved by missing the rod from its place, and 
hearing that early, before even her early hour 
for beginning the day, the little yard-boy, coming 
to his work, had met Forbes with his basket 
slung on, and his rod over his shoulder. Still, it 
was time he was innow. The cool fresh air that 
clear autumn morning, before the heat came on, 
ought to make anyone want breakfast. 

Mary Ramsay never knew why she made her 
way so quickly to the old ivy-covered bridge, or 
what the impulse was that made her turn in 
haste towards the Black Pool. Surely some un- 
expressed fear had been ingraining itself into her 
mind, while all the time she refused it recog- 
nition. There, on the high ground overlooking 
the pool, at the very spot where Forbes had told 
Warnock with that bitter laugh that it would be 
a good place to fish from—there lay his hat, his 
rod, and basket. Instinctively she looked down 
the cliff into the dark pool below. The water 
eddied and bubbled without encumbrance; for a 
moment she breathed freer, and then the recol- 
lection came that nothing ever remained in that 
whirl. A branch or anything else thrown in was 
soon flung on round the projecting point that 
bounded the pool, and went on—on down the 
river to the lake. Oh, poor heart! poor, burst- 
ing, terrified heart ! erewhile so full of love, and 
now of a beseeching, speechless agony that looks 
wildly round, as if entreating help of inanimate 
nature. Mary Ramsay knew afterwards that 
her senses were leaving her, when consciousness 
was arrested and brought back again by feeling 
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something lay its head upon her shoulder. Some 
living thing, for the warm breath was on her 
cheek. She had sunk on the ground, dangerously 
near the verge of the precipice, below which the 
deep pool boiled and whirled; and had she 
swooned, as she was in danger of doing, there 
he gr that day have been a double tragedy to 
tell of. 

The gentle creature that appeared so oppor- 
tunely to draw her back to life again, was a lamb 
that coming late in the season, and being a 
sickly thing, had been nursed and petted by the 
gamekeeper’s wife, and as in its wanderings that 
morning it found Mary Ramsay sitting on the 
ground, it laid its head upon her shoulder, ex- 
pecting to be stroked and petted. As conscious- 
ness returned she strove to rise. Some idea came 
to her of going to the gamekeeper’s cottage not 
far distant, and getting help. Just then the 
man, Shaw, came by with his little son running 
beside him. He soon saw how things were, and 
helping Miss Ramsay to a bank, where she could 
sit until she recovered herself, he sent the child 
up to his cottage to tell his wife to come quickly, 
and as soon as he could leave Miss Ramsay with 
her, he went for men to help him make a search. 
There was but one idea in his mind—that, 
whether he had slipped in, or gone in purposely, 
Forbes Ramsay had been drowned in the Black 
Pool, and his body been whirled on by the eddy 
down into the river. 

Mrs. Shaw urged Miss Ramsay to go home. 
She feared there was trouble before them there, 
and thought she would be better out of sight of 
what might soon be brought in view ; besides, 
it would be well she was with her father and 
sister before any alarm could reach them. Her 
husband and some harvest-men whom he had 
called from their work, were gone on down the 
river-side. 

For a time Mary Ramsay sat on in an agony 
of fear and uncertainty. Then, gradually the 
idea that some chance rumour might reach her 
father so wrought upon her that she yielded to 
Mrs. Shaw’s advice, and consented to go home. 
Doing so would make little difference in the 
time that would pass before tidings could reach 
her. She was too much overpowered to be left 
alone, and Mrs. Shaw went with her, and thus 
it was that Mr. Ramsay and his daughter Jenny 
became alarmed more suddenly than | was 
desirable, for the old man was just going out of 
his front door as Mary and Mrs. Shaw crossed 
from the entrance of the castle grounds. 

One glance told him that there was something 
wrong. He turned back into the house with 
them. Jenny was in the hall, and in the first 
moment’s silence, while each looked at the other 
without speaking, the terrible truth dawned 
upon them. The old man tottered to a seat and 
bade them say all they knew. 
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He trembled violently, and became so deadly 
pale that Mary Ramsay was much alarmed, and 
occupied with him did not observe that her 
sister Jenny had left the room and soon after 
gone out of the house. 

There were many searchers that day down the 
river and on the margin of the lake it ran 
inte, but that which they all searched for was 
found by poor Jenny. 

The sun was declining in the heavens, and his 
rays were glancing across the glittering level of 
the lake, and making the river like a silvered 
pathway, when in a bend where thick sedges grew, 
and the water-lily flowered, and old willows 
stooped their branches and sheltered the haunt- 
ing swan, there the game-keeper came upon 
Jenny Ramsay and the dead body of Forbes. 

“A brain o’erwrought and a heart o’erladen,” 
and the brilliant student, the lad of whom none 
could say whether heart or intellect had been 
most largely given to him, lay there, never in 
this life again to know or to feel. 

His sister had gone in among the sedges and 
dragged the senseless form partly up the low 
bank, and when Shaw found her she was stroking 
the wet out of the curly hair, and tenderly 
drying the pale, cold face. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“They tell thee, in their dreaming school, 

Of Power from old dominion hurl'd ; 

When rich and poor, with juster rule, 
Shall share the altered world. 

Alas! since time itself began, 
That fable hath but fooled the hour ; 

Each age that ripens power in man— 
But subjects man to power.” 


Svcu was the calamity which had pressed so 
sorely upon Mrr Warnock that he, who had all 
his life been bearing trouble alone, could do so 
no longer. He wanted some one to reason him 
out of the thoughts that from the stern theology 
he had been trained in, gathered a greater force. 

Horror stricken at this tragical termination of 
the career of one whose future was so promising, 
he grieved for and with the relations, more 
especially with Mary, whose devotion to her 
brother passed even the love of women. Warnock 
had yet a deeper grief. He never doubted but 
that Forbes had purposely taken his own life. 

How many he had striven to comfort in the 
time ‘of their bereavement, speaking to them 
words of immortal hope, but now, what could 
he say to himself or others? How speak of 
eternal happiness in connection with a life 
closed by one great final act of rebellion for 
which there could be no repentance. Where 
was the final perseverance that must accompany 
election to eternal life; and wanting it, how 
could that election be assured? 

Thus reasoning in a fixed circle of traditional 


dogma, its exclusiveness contracted around his 
mind until as regarded poor, lost Forbes, he was 
unable to take in any ray of hope, and a terrible 
distress thus became added to his loss, and to 
the painful sympathy with the family. 

Gradually he began to talk of these things to 
Honora; led at first to do so by her kindly 
inquiries, for his dejection was unmistakable. 
Honora’s theology was as simple as her sym- 
pathy was deep. 

She could not have argued the merits of 
opposing creeds or systems, or cited the opinions 
of commentators and critics. As by a little 
child the things of the kingdom of heaven were 
received by her. Our Father in Heaven has 
patience with us all, His mercies are over all 
His works, and not unknown to Him had the 
disaster fallen upon Forbes, under which his 
reason had been shaken; but a mind distraught 
did not cast him outside the great circle of 
redeeming love. Such were her gentle rejoinders 
to Warnock’s words of pain. 

His own advice to Forbes came back upon 
him: “There is nothing for it but to submit.” 
He told Honora of the day they were in the 
wood, and how he had talked thus to him; “ and 
1 could submit now myself,” he said, “ if only I 
knew he did not die in mortal, in unforgiven sin.” 

“ Dear Mr. Warnock,” said Honora, “ you 
seek to know toomuch. Had he died before the 
blow fell upon him, you would from all his life 
before have thought of him as dying in peace. 
Why then think otherwise because great trouble 
unsettled his mind? We cannot be accountable 
for that we have not, and from all you tell me, 
he surely had not the right use of his under- 
standing; but tell ime why you have felt so much 
more for his living sister, than for that poor 
creature who lost her life for him so sadly ?” 

For poor Miss Jenny never recovered the 
events of that fatal day. Always ailing, the 
excitement and grief, and the wetting she got 
when she found poor Forbes, and with an effort 
far beyond her feeble strength, managed to draw 
the lifeless form ashore, was all too much for her 
endurance. She was put to bed and tended but 
for a week or two, when a new-made grave was 
opened, and she was laid beside the brother 
whom, in her own way and measure, she had 
loved as well as Mary had. 

Then, in answer to Honora, Warnock told 
her the story of his life. It well explained his 
sympathy with Mary Ramsay’s sorrow; and, in its 
earlier parts, at least, there were many parallels 
with her own history and that of Fergus. 

“T scarcely remember the time,” he said, 
“when Mary Ramsay and I did not love each 
other. She was younger than I, and not much 
out of babyhood, when I used to save up any- 
thing I got that was nice; a bit of candy, or the 
rosy side of an apple, and push it to her through 
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the garden hedge. Our houses and gardens 
were together. Many a necklace I made her, 
from the time of the daisies on to the red rowan 
berries; [ used to string them for her, and she 
would clap her hands and jump when I brought 
her one. Then, as we grew older, we used to 
wander in the wilderness gathering flowers, and 
down on the lake shore hunting for pebbles, and 
petrified things that came down from Cranstown, 
and swimming a dog I had—a grand fellow, Dan, 
a retriever. {f had neither brother nor sister; 
and, but for my mother, I was lonely at home. 
Then when I began to go to school, Mary would 
come slipping in in the evenings, and say she 
was going to help me to learn my tasks ; and the 
way she did that was to learn many of them 
along with me. Somehow we were always 
together; and, as we grew older, it seemed to be 
as if we belonged to each other, and everybody 
else was outside. Before my studies for the 
ministry were far advanced, we were promised 
to each other; and truly to have a standing of 
my own, and be able to marry Mary, was my 
chief aim then. I know it ought not to have 
been, there were higher things that ought to 
have been foremost. 

“My three years at college soon passed, and 
I was nearly ready for ordination when a bad 
business rose. I can’t say much about it on 
account of my father. He was a flax buyer on 
commission; an honest business and well enough 
paid, but it gave him a great deal of other 
people’s money to deal with, and—the devil’s 
busy with us all—any way the money went 
wrong in my father’s hands, and thinking to 
tide things over, I suppose, he raised more in the 
name of those he worked for. They did not 
know it for some time afterwards. Of course 
the signature wasn’t theirs. I can hardly tell 
you about this business, but it’s to explain how 
Mary and I came to be held from each other. 
The short and the long of it was, that my 
father’s life was in danger for forgery. If they 
had brought it to a trial nothing could have 
saved him. My mother and I went to the 
people he had wronged, and we pleaded with 
them to let me pay them and to hush up the 
matter. I had not at that time earned as much 
as five shillings, and I wasn’t ordained, much 
less placed. More than that, the stipend of a 
young minister is not mach; and if this was 
done, there must be an end of the notion of 
marrying, for it would be many and many a 
long year, let me do as I would, before I could 
wipe off the score. But, even so, a man would 
do anything to keep dishonour off his name, to 
say nothing of his father’s life being in danger, 
and his mother’s reason. 

“Of course I was going to free Mary from all 
promises; but, no, she would not be freed: she'd 
keep on the engagement if it never was to come 
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to anything; and so we have been engaged all 
our lives, and are still. This year, only this very 
year, did I clear off the sum I made myself 
liable for. My mother did not outlive her 
troubles. My father went to America, and I 
never heard more of him. The burden lay 
upon me. I’m thankful I lived to clear it all 
off; but by the time this was done, Mary had 
become so necessary to her father, who was 
getting old and feeble, and to poor sickly Jenny, 
that she could not leave them. This was only 
in spring last, and you know the rest since.” 

It was nearly three months before the time 
Honora’s father died that this history was told 
to her by Mr. Warnock, being in fact soon after 
the time when Forbes Ramsay was lost. And 
now we turn from stories of sadness, of wintry 
storms and Irish tumults, and-rest our fancy 
lovingly on a fair English scene, where the 
woodland and pasture of a southern county lie 
bathed in glowing sunshine, on the afternoon of 
an autumn day. 

An ancieni-looking house, half farm, half 
manor, stands on the slope of agreen hill, at the 
foot of which a stream runs—river they call it 
there—where water is not meted out on a grand 
American scale. On the opposite bank the early 
wheat harvest has been going on, and the sounds 
of voices and snatches of song are caught by the 
light evening breeze and wafted over. The old 
brick house has been baked by so many summer’s 
suns, and climbed on so long by ivy and clematis, 
and other creepers, that but for its many gables 
it would have a nest-like look, and the deep 
gabled windows be thought some great bird’s 
eyes peering out from it. There is a work of 
demolition going on about the place, but not a 
tool is lifted against the ancient-looking house. 
Its low ceilings and stone passages, and queer 
bed-chambers up in the roof, are very dear to 
the owner, from whose forefathers the place has 
come down through many generations. But 
there is a large old barn and range of stabling 
that age has told on, and they must be replaced. 
The wood of which they were chiefly built is 
worm-eaten and crumbly; nor is this strange, 
considering its age, for the tradition of the place 
is, that when Philip of Spain sent his big ships 
against England, one of them went to pieces on 
the not very distant coast, and bullock-waggons 
dragged up as much of the ship’s timber as 
built the barn. Any way, it was coming down 
now. A new range of offices farther on had 
been completed ; their fresh slates and stones 
sorely inharmonious with the surroundings. 

On the up-risen roots of a high old elm-tree 
near, two young girls were sitting, and a lad not 
much older stood beside them, leaning lazily 
against the tree and taking off his straw hat 
every now and then, to flap the flies away. 
They were watching the coming-down of the 
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old houses. Over the stable was a loft, nominally 
for hay, but long the receptacle of some of the 
things that gather about an old home—things 
that no one wants, and though useless, no one 
cares to burn. If they can only be put out of sight 
that is all that is needed. A collection of such 
odds and ends existed in the old stable loft. 
There was a low door in the front of it, to which 
a ricketty ladder with a hand-rail to it led, and 
down this ladder the farm men were bringing 
whatever was in the loft—from the roof of 
which others were removing the shingle. Old 
furniture had come down, chairs and _ tables, 
deficient in some essential part and not deemed 
worth mending. Then came a wooden cradle, an 
old clock-case, a broken smoke-jack, an antique 
pillion, and disused farm-implements. 

“That’s all,” said Hugh, the lad leaning 
against the tree; “that’s the end of them. 
Don’t I know every stick up there? There'll 
never be such another place to hide in.” 

Just then a man came through an open door, 
with an old trunk on his shoulder. It was not 
heavy, but awkward from the shape, being 
narrow and very long. When putting his foot 
on the first rung of the ladder, the man let the 
trunk sway round a little, and it struck the 
shaky hand-rail, which broke from the blow. 
The man lost his balance and dropped the trunk, 
but broke his own fall by catching at the ladder, 
and so going down easily. The trunk, however, 
not falling with the same deliberation, was 
smashed. It had not been locked apparently, 
and the lid came off, and a false bottom burst 
open, scattering a heap of papers on the ground. 
In a minute Hugh was in the middle of them, 
and the two girls after him. 

“The records of the Armada,” cried one of 
them, merrily. 

“T do believe they are,” cried Hugh, exam- 
ining a packet he had lifted. ‘ Look here: 
this writing’s not French; it’s Spanish, I declare! 
‘Senor Don,’—what’s the rest of it?—such a 
name!” 

“] think I’ve got some Spanish grandee’s love- 
letters here,” said the other girl, who, down on 
her knees, was untying a parcel; but their 
speculations were cut short by the arrival of 
their father on the scene, quickly followed by 
his wife, for a report had gone round the place 
that the ladder had given way with a man on it. 

“ My poor old aunt’s trunk!” said Mr, Averil. 
“* How did it come to be put up there with all 
those papers in it?” 

At the moment, perhaps, he thought the dis- 
covery of value, for he had never thoroughly 
understood the disappearance of the wealth that 
his Spanish uncle was supposed to have possessed. 
Enough of the trunk remained together to show 
that the perfect fitting of the false bottom might 
well have deceived any casual observer. The 
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papers were carefully collected, and as carefully 
examined. There were bundles of receipts, all 
tied together and docketted. There were heaps 
of business letters similarly arranged, some 
bundles all in Spanish, some French, some 
English. There were Madame Salvador’s own 
letters, received from friends and relations from 
the time when she left the old home as a bride, 
all preserved, with a doubtful wisdom, for bright 
young eyes to glance at laughingly, wondering 
to find that so long ago people felt so much the 
same as others did now. And there was a love- 
letter among the old papers, all unknown to the 
bright eyes searching over them—the saddest 
kind of such communications, telling that amidst 
wrecked prospects and lost hopes, love could only 
be true to herself by self-renunciation : seeking 
by oblivion to blot out the past, and give again 
that freedom to the feelings which it had once 
been the dearest aim in life to attract and to 
absorb. 

“Look here!” said Mr. Averil; “ here are 
letters my aunt must have been bringing home 
to some one.” 

There were two, tied together with a slender 
string.. The ribbed foolscap they were written 
on was yellow with lying by. The addresses 
were to Honora and Mr. Warnock. 

“ What is to be done with them?” said Mrs. 
Averil; *‘ why the people they were for may be 
dead. They have been lying in that old trunk 
these six years and more.” 

* About that time,” said her husband, mus- 
ingly, as he turned them over and read and re- 
read the addresses. 

“What will you do with them, father?” said 
one of the girls. 

“Put them into the post-office,” he replied; 
“it’s all I can do with them. The addresses 
may hold good yet, who knows? I’m going into 
town to-morrow, andif I can find Sir John, I'll 
get him to frank them; it’s the least I can do, after 
detaining them so long.” 

Meantime Mr. Averil got his daughter to 
write in her very smallest hand, on each of two 
slips of paper, the following words: ‘“ Mr. Averil, 
of Averil Manor, Plumpton, Devonshire, has 
this day found this letter in the secret receptacle 
of an old trunk, and he sincerely hopes that the 
post-office authorities may succeed in delivering 
it aright.” Carefully was each of these slips 
pushed in‘o the letter it was intended for, and 
Mr. Averil, having succeeded in his good- 
natured design of getting them franked, sent 
the letters on their way in the fervent hope that 
no harm had come from their long detention. 

* cd % * 


At an upper window of the house that had 
been her home ever since the sad winter’s day 
when in utter desolation of spirit, she left the 
abode of her fathers,—stvuod Honora O’Donnell, 
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about eight days after the discovery of the long- 
concealed letters. From the same spot the view 
would now be blocked by buildings, and the 
natural features that made the scene a fair one, 
must be looked for from other positions. Honora 
was gazing up toward the Prehens woods,—look- 
ing upon green hills opposite, not far away,— 
and then down the river, past the old 
wooden bridge, where the winding shores were 
clothed to the water’s edge with well-grown 
trees, while nearer lay the few sailing ships that 
pre-figured the mercantile marine that Derry 
now calls her own. 

The docks and wharves, now crowded with 
steamers and shipping of many kinds, had 
scarcely appeared, and no one had imagined the 
railways that now discharge their living freights 
close to the grey old town. For Derry as it was 
then, existed within its historic walls, and the 
extensive suburbs that now stretch away on 
every side were shadowed forth by only a few 
seattered rows of small and mean houses. There 
was bright sunshine on this particular morning; 
and as Honora leaned slightly from the open 
window, a light breeze stirred the golden-tinted 
ringlets, that according to the fashion of the time 
hung down her snowy neck. A longing to be 
out among the fair scenes of nature that lovely 
morning seized her as it used to do—oh, so pain- 
fully,—when first she missed the freedom of her 
early life, the communing with all that the ever- 
changing sea, the shadows on the mountain side, 
the birds and wild flowers had been to her. 

Old Derry was not large, and yet she felt 
imprisoned in it; nor, for long, did she find 
much compensation in the greater social advan- 
tages, such as at Castle Donnell could not have 
been obtained. At that time there belonged to 
Derry a considerable amount of what was called, 
not without reason, “ good society.” Of com- 
merce, in its broad sense, there was little. The 
trade of the town was limited, and was largely 
supported by private families who occupied all 
the best parts of the city, as also by a wealthier 
class of gentry to whom belonged numerous 
country seats, occupying picturesque sites for 
miles around. Of these, some still remain, 
but in other hands, and the old names have 
almost disappeared, “ for one generation passeth 
away and another cometh.” 

The Bishop’s palace was the centre of a genial 
and refined hospitality, which extended through 
all the upper classes, and was constantly partici- 
pated in by the officers of the two regiments, 
who always filled the barracks, At noon, on 
stated days, the bands of these regiments played 
on the broad promenade within the walls, where 
once the brave defenders of the little city had so 
often gathered, and struggled, and fought for 
liberty. Here on the ramparts assembled, on the 
summer afternoons, the rank and fashion and 
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beauty of the semi-aristocratic neighbourhood 
and the genteel little city; fora city it was, with 
its mayor and corporation—in those old days, a 
body exclusively of gentlemen. 

A different state of things is round old 
Derry now, and the new-born wealth of com- 
merce is one of the powers that be. All honour 
to shrewd and successful enterprise; but the 
perilous times that our fathers passed through 
nurtured high qualities, and there is a wondrous 
charm in the courtesy and the soft polish of 
gentle manners. Among those who took the 
highest place in this society Miss O'Donnell was 
at once received. The privacy in which her 
father had lived so long had not caused his 
name to be forgotten, and it was doubtful 
whether his daughter’s birth or her beauty was 
the most fully acknowledged by those she mixed 
with. Her modest forturfe and her loveliness 
never lessened her in their estimation; and to be 
accepted as her chaperone came to be almost a 
distinction among the stately matrons who ruled 
the society of the place. 

On this particular morning Honora was 
thinking, with something like regret, that she had 
promised to join some friends living near in an 
afternoon’s promenade on the ramparts, where 
the band of a regiment that had newly come 
was expected to play. She was longing for a 
free walk in the open country, and while she 
thought how this was to be had, the little 
serving maid who always at that hour went to 
inquire for letters at the post-office, came in 
sight from thence, crossing towards the house. 
Letter-carriers were unknown then in Derry, 
and at a certain time after the mail came in, the 
post-office window was opened and the knot of 
inquirers round it replied to. 

Honora had ceased to wait and watch for 
letters, as she used to do. ‘Time was when, 
as post hour drew near, her heart would 
beat painfully, and an agitation that she 
could scarcely hide would seize her; to be 
followed only by the heart-sickness of hope 
deferred. But this had all greatly worn down, 
not into a sullen indifference, but more to 
that patient quietness of feeling, which bears 
what it cannot control; and trusts to the omni- 
science of a Higher Power, that in some way 
relief and light will be brought out of all, that 
for the present seems so hard. 

Like the unseen wearing away by the ceaseless 
dropping of water, is the effect of long-continued 
uncertainty. Like the wearing action of the tidal 
ebb and flow upon the sandy beach, is the surging 
and retreating of hope and disappointment on 
the human heart; and more and more as years 
go by, are the springs of earthly life thus sapped 
and worn. In happier circumstances, Honora’s 
native dignity would have been a wondrous 
charm; now it became reserved, with just a tinge 
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of sadness in it. Some people called her proud; 
and some ancient gentlewomen, whose memories 
ran less shallow than their charity, raked up old 
stories about her mother’s brother, Harcourt 
O’Hara, and looked so knowing as they said, “If 
Miss O’Donnell only knew what they could tell, 
she would scarcely carry her head so high.” 

One only besides herself knew why she 
refused, with a firmness that could not be mis- 
taken, more than one offer of marriage that was 
what the world called advantageous. 

In one instance which occurred during the 
so-called guardianship of Mr. Warnock, the 
lover thought to make his ground more secure 
by approaching Mr. Warnock first. People 
thought, as they do think of much that they 
do not understand, that “it was very strange a 
girl like Miss O’Donnell should have for a 
guardian a person whose position was so different 
to her own. How very odd her father must have 
been to make such an arrangement !” 

But those who came in contact with Mr. 
Warnock soon knew that under the oddity of 
his manner and appearance (though that had 
improved a little) there lay a rare amount of 
kindness and good sense. 

This morning, as Honora saw that the little 
maid had letters in her hand, something of the 
old excitement came again. She could not wait 
until little Molly came upstairs to the drawing- 
room, but herself leaving the room went quickly 
down, and met her in the hall. 

The girl gave her two letters, and Honora’s 
first hasty glance at the one which lay upper- 
most nearly took away her breath. It was 
directed to Mr. Warnock, in the unmistakable 
writing of Fergus McIver, and the post-mark 
was an English one. She had scarcely power to 
see that she held in her hand another letter, 
similar in every respect, addressed to herself. 

Retreating to the drawing-room she had just 


left, she sat down, and with trembling fingers 
opened her own letter. The little slip of paper 

r, Averil had inserted in it fell out unseen. 

The contents of this letter are known to 
those who have followed this story so far. 

To Honora, startled and agitated as she was, 
it seemed to convey no clear idea. The far- 
back date inside, the recent English post-mark 
outside, it was all a mystery to her, until 
Mr. Warnock, whom she had sent for, on 
opening his letter, and that not without some 
agitation, saw and read the slip of paper that had 
been put inside; and gradually the detention of 
the letters, as well as their painful contents, 
became understood. That the firm of Mclver 
& Salvador had become insolvent and existed no 
more, and that Don Salvador was dead, this 
Warnock had found out during the inquiries 
which he made after Fergus. Nancy Kirby had 
managed to procure the address of the London 
correspondent of this once flourishing firm, and 
this was ascertained from him. Also, that the 
only representative Don Salvador left was his 
widow, and that she had died at sea during a 
very bad voyage to England; the vessel having 
been almost lost, and reaching England nearly 
a wreck, 

But of Fergus nothing had ever been heard, 
and up to the time that these long-lost letters 
reached their destination, the idea in Honora’s 
mind had ever been that Fergus was languishing 
in a French prison. 

One half of the sheet of foolscap on which 
the letter to Warnock was written was addressed 
to Nancy Kirby. 

In these days, when so many sheets of paper 
are carried for a penny, it seems strange to 
remember, that even to divide the sheet you 
wrote on and address it to another person, was 
to incur the penalty of having a postage doubled 
that was often counted by shillings. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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OME interesting figures with regard 
= ©6to tke growth of the establishment 
belonging to Herr Krupp, at 
Essen, have just been published. 
In 1860 the Essen Foundry had 
only 1,764 workmen; but that 
number had risen to 7,084 ten years later, and 
it is now upwards of 20,000. Counting the 
women and children, Herr Krupp’s establishment 
gives employment to 65,381 persons, of whom 
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29,000 live in houses belonging to their employer. 
The foundry is divided into eight sections, and 
there are 11 blast furnaces; 1,542 other furnaces; 
439 steam boilers; 87 steam hammers and 450 
steam engines, representing 185,000 horse power. 

At Essen alone, to say nothing of the branch 
establishments, there are nearly 40 miles of rails; 
28 locomotives; 883 trucks; 69 horses; 191 
waggons; 40 miles of telegraph wires; 35 
stations ; and 55 Morse instruments. 
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Jue JNDIAN JxsTITUTES AT PxFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST,” ETC. 


was May-Day in Oxford. Very 
early, before the morning had 
scarcely dawned : 


“ And, Oh! the rapturous beauty of the 





ene, 

Silent and calm as some far fabulous shore ; 
Where never barque of mariner hath been, 

Yet full of ancient life, and mapped all o’er 
With holy memories of the days of yore. 

Dear home of towers, and spires, and musical chimes 
And groves and gardens, lovely evermore, 

Yet far, far lovelier than at other times, 
When first the bright-eyed sun his orient pathway 
climbs. 


But, turn! while we are dreaming, there hath grown 
A crowd about us. Lo, a tuneful choir, 
White-robed, bare-headed, all eyes one way thrown, 
As erst men waited till the eastern fire 
Kindled the tremulous chords of Memnon’s lyre. 
And hark! that well-known plaintive prelude o’er, 
Five pulses of the clock, which scarce expire, 
Ere, soft as dew, amid the silence soar, 
Seraphic sounds aloft, and this the strain they pour:— 


‘To Thee, O God, the Father, Thee, 
All worship, praise, and glory be. 
To Thee, 0 Jesu, Thee, the Son, 
To Thee alone-begotten One, 
To Thee, O Holy Ghost, by whom 
The babe was born of Mary’s womb, 
Both God and Man, to Thee we raise 
The hymn of everlasting praise.’ ”’ 


Such thetenour of the song that greeted, orshould 
have greeted, the strained ears of the listening 
throng assembled in the silence of the sweet 
May morn about the feet of the grand old 
Magdalen Tower. But, alas! unseemly din and 
clamour drown the plaintive melody—‘“ the 
hoarse horn croaks the note which doubtless 
seems the true sublime, to urchins straining 
might and main below.” Such the custom is 
in Oxford on the first of May.* 

This particular day, of this particular month 
of May, in the year of grace 1883, was to be a 
marked one in the Oxford calendar. The Prince 
of Wales was expected to arrive, to be present at 
a concert and conversazione in the evening, in 
the great Examination Hall of the New Schools, 
and on the following morning he was to lay the 


* The custom of ushering in the first of May with 
the blowing of horns, appears to be a good deal older 
than the custom of singing a hymn from the tower of 
Magdalen ; and probably, having so long held its own, 
it will not easily die out; but it is a pity that the 
youngsters of the town should be permitted to assemble 
with their clamorous instruments in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tower, at this particular hour. 


memorial-stone of the Indian Institute, for the 
furtherance ef which the conversazione was 
held. In the afternoon we repaired by invitation 
to Christ Church, to witness the Prince’s arrival. 
He was to be the guest of the Dean, and we 
were in a window just opposite the deanery, so 
that we were gratified with the very near view 
of His Royal Highness driving up in an open 
carriage, half round the fine Tom Quad, the 
great quadrangle into which the cathedral opens. 
“Great Tom” and all the bells of the city were 
ringing. We remained to picture to ourselves 
and each other his reception, and the grandeur 
of the accommodation in the old state sleeping- 
room, over Kileannon Gate, where the Indian- 
carved, gilded state bedstead used by James Il. 
and George IV. had been decorated especially for 
this occasion by Prince of Wales’ plumes, and 
the ribbon and cross of the Garter. 

Many rumours had been afloat of dangers 
actual and possible, awaiting the Prince on this 
his coming for the great ceremonial. All parcels 
were to be examined at the porter’s lodge before 
being admitted to the college, and no one was 
to be allowed in the college rooms but the ueual 
occupants themselves. However, we had been 
admitted, and we saw a quiet group of people— 
the congregation just come out from the 
cathedral. Some quiet workmen were occupied in 
fixing Chinese lanterns along the coping of the 
building round the quadrangle, and a few under- 
graduates were watching the operations, for it 
was intended, not only to illuminate the courts 
after dark, but to let off fireworks. At nine 
p.m., we went to the new schools, for we, too, were 
to be at the concert and conversazione. The 
marble halls were brilliant with gas, and bright 
with flowers and fair ladies, many of whom had 
mingled Indian embroidery and Indian shawls with 
their costumes in honour of the coming event. 
The Prince was received with loyal acclamations 
outside the building, and within the strains of 
the National Anthem greeted him. 

We were to be up and about betimes the next 
day, for we had tickets for the grand ceremony 
of laying the memorial-stone of the Indian 
Institute. The town was all flags and bunting 
and bell-ringing ; the streets were full every- 
where. In an ingenious manner a sort of sloped 
roofing had been formed for the occasion, 
consisting of cross beams and planks, upon 
which tiers upon tiers of chairs were placed, 
with a covered platform in their midst. Some 
five hundred favoured persons were thus to be 
accommodated, including the royal procession, 
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the chancellor’s procession, and the city pro- 
cession. The members of all these arrived in 
their full robes of office, and the sight was a 
gorgeous one. The Prince himself came as 
Grandmaster of the Freemason’s Lodge, and all 
the other members were in their gala dress. So 
that when the processions had filed in, one after 
the other, they formed a wondrous grouping of 
colour. There were the Doctors’ gowns of 
brilliant scarlet, the hoods of the various Masters 
and Bachelors of Art; the white surplices of 
the choristers; the rich sables and cloth of the 
worshipful Mayor; the blue and gold of the 
Freemason’s aprons and sleeves; the bright 
scarves of the gentlemen of the Apollo Lodge ; 
the Chancellor’s claret-hued damask-satin robe, 
with the broad trimmings of gold lace ; and the 
gold tassel of the Nobleman’s cap (which surely 
must have given rise to the term tuft-hunter); 
and there was the Prince himself in his silken- 
sleeved Doctor’s gown and rich official garb as 
Grand Master of England. All around were 
ladies in bright costumes, some wearing Indian 
scarves and shawls; amongst them some half- 
dozen native Hindoo and Mahommedan noble- 
men and gentlemen in very eumptuous raiment, 
of embroidered cloth of gold and Persian silks. 
This completed the picture. 

The ceremony commenced with some verses 
of the Psalms, read by the Vice-Chancellor and 
the assemblage in turn; then the Archbishop 
of York said the Collect : “ Prevent us, O Lord, 
in all our doings with Thy most gracious 
favour,” and the hymn followed, “ All people 
that on earth do dwell,” &c., sung to the tune 
of the “Old Hundredth.” After which H.R. 
Highness was conducted to the huge block of 
stone, arranged on pulleys for him to place in 
position with mortar and trowel, plumb-rule 
and line, according to Masonic rites. The 
gold cornucopia and ewers being presented to 
him, he poured out corn and wine and oil upon 
the stone. Some coins in a phial were placed 
beneath it, and a brass tablet was affixed, with 
an inscription to the effect that this memorial- 
stone was laid by His Royal Highness, Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, on the second of May, 
1883. Sir Thomas Brassey, Sir E. Colebrooke, 
Bart., and Prof. Monier Williams, Trustees. 

The stone was lowered, the Grand Master of 
the Masons made a short speech, declaring it to 
be well and truly laid, and the Archbishop of 
York offered up prayer for a blessing on the 
builders that the work might be brought to a 
happy end for our Indian fellow-subjects, that 
the light of a true religion and morality may 
shine on them, and that they may dwell together 
with us in peace and goodwill. The ceremony 
closed with the National Anthem, and the pro- 
eessions left the platform, looking, as they 
wended their way, in their gorgeous costumes, 
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through the crowds below, like threads of gold 
and scarlet, and meshes of bright silk woven 
strangely amid the ordinary attires of every-day 
life. 

We crossed the road through che crowd, to 
join some friends for whom we had taken a 
window opposite, and from them we learnt that 
they had seen beneath the awnings, almost as 
well as we had seen on the temporary stage. 
The old landlady of the “Coach and Horses” 
had taken great interest in the proceedings— 
almost a tearful one—* for,” she said, “the 
house in which she had been born, and where 
she had lived as girl, and wife and widow, had 
been pulled down to give the site for the Indian 
Institute.” 

* At all events,” we observed, “she would 
be able to feel that she had had her share in 
the great undertaking.” 

Every window, balcony, coping-stone, or 
available ledge that commanded any view was 
filled with interested on-lookers, and it was hours 
before the crowds had quite dispersed; for some 
waited to see the grandees go and come from 
the hall of Balliol College, where the Master gave 
a lunch; and others hevered about to see the 
Prince leave the city for the station on his return 
to London; and others, again, gazed and gaped 
at the signs and symbols which were to be lit up 
as illuminations in the evening. 

Many of our readers may ask, ‘“‘ What is the 
Indian Institute? and what is its purpose? ” 

The first and main object of the Indian Insti- 
tute will be to give effective and trustworthy 
teaching in all subjects that relate to India and 
its inhabitants; to promote and encourage Indian 
researches, to concentrate and disseminate correct 
ideas on Indian matters. The reading-room and 
library will offer for daily use a collection of 
Indian MSS., books, maps, and plans—many of 
them too rare and costly to be procurable by 
private means. Its museum will present a col- 
lection which will give, so to speak, a concise 
synopsis of India, of the country and its products, 
of the people and their moral condition. From 
its central position in the oldest University of 
England, the Institute may become a meeting- 
place for students of all countries engaged in 
Oriental research. It will aim at drawing toge- 
ther and assisting the selected candidates for the 
Civil Service of India, who are now required to 
reside for a time at a University; and it will aid 
in restoring some of the esprit de corps formerly 
created by the East India Company’s College at 
Haileybury. Also, it will particularly aim at 
befriending and aiding native students from 
India who may matriculate at Oxford. One 
great object of the Institute will be to create 
an appetite and respect for the learned languages 
of a country which, even more than Greece and 
Rome, was the cradle of grammar and philology. 
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‘Tt must be borne in mind,” writes Professor 
Monier Williams, “that our Empire in India 
dates from the Battle of Plassey, in 1757— 
exactly one century and a quarter ago—since 
which time the whole of India, from Cashmere 
to Ceylon, from Karachi to Rangoon, has fallen 
under our rule. Will it not, then, occur to every 
thoughtful person to inquire how it is that, 
although we have in Oxford special institutions 
for the encouragement of proficiency in the 
languages of countries which do not belong to 
us, and one of the best-appointed special institu- 
tions in the world for the study and teaching of 
every branch of Natural Science; that, although 
institutes of all kinds and for every conceivable 
object have sprung up and extended their useful- 
ness in every town throughout the country, no 
institution has yet been founded in any univer- 
sity or city of Great Britain, with the direct aim 
of imparting a knowledge of Indian languages 
and literature, of awakening an interest in 
Indian studies, and of diffusing information on 
subjects connected with the well-being of our 
Indian Empire? Is it surprising that the minds 
of the great mass of even educated persons in 
Great Britain are almost a blank in regard to 
all that relates to India—its two hundred lan- 
guages and dialects, its marvellous literature, its 
vast diversity of products, its infinite number of 
races, their habits of thought, customs, and 
religions? Surely, it will be a disgrace and 
reproach to the rulers of two hundred and fifty 
millions of Hindoos and Mahommedans, if, when 
the framework of such an institution is at length 
actually set up in a great centre of education, 
its fabric be left half-finished, and its objects 
half carried out for want of additional pecuniary 
aid.” 

The scheme of founding an Indian Institute 
at Oxford originated with Mr. Monier Williams, 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit at this University, 
and it has been carried out by his exertions. 
In 1875, and again in 1876, he undertook 
journeys to India, and obtained large native 
support for his scheme. The Prince of Wales, 
who was in India on the occasion of the 
Professor’s first journey, then promised his sup- 
port to the undertaking, at the carrying out of 
which he assisted on the second of May, 1883. 

In alluding to the laying of the memorial- 
stone, the Professor said, in his speech at the 
luncheon at Balliol College, that “ perhaps it was 
not generally known that a religious ceremony 
was also performed in India on the inauguration 
of a new building. It was a solemn service,— 
(for the Hindoos were a religious people)— 
accompanied by prayers, and the repetition of 
Vedic texts; but, he was sorry to say, that in 
ancient times a young girl or boy was on special 
occasions buried alive under the foundation- 
stone, to propitiate the deity of the soil, and 
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keep away the evil spirits who might otherwise 
haunt the dwelling. That might appear in- 
credible, but it was, after all, no more so than the 
burning of widows, the killing of female infants, 
the burying alive of lepers, and the strangling 
of travellers in the name of the goddess Kali. 
From all these evils, and many more, our rule 
had delivered India, as any educated person 
knew full well, and as our Indian fellow-subjects 
would themselves acknowledge. But he feared 
they were inclined to dwell too much on our 
administrative achievements, and to forget that 
India had a glorious past history of her own, 
of which she might well be proud, an ancient 
civilisation to which Europeans were deeply 
indebted, and a classical literature well worthy 
of our highest respect and admiration. Might 
they not look forward to the day, when, assisted 
by us, she would rise again to her ancient 
elevation. and again take her place among the 
foremost nations of the earth? The Indian 
Institute so auspiciously inaugurated by His 
Royal Highness that day, was an earnest of our 
wish to know and understand her better, and 
make her better known and understood, and to 
raise her by degrees to her ancient and proud 
position. Its aim would be to create a respect 
for Indian literature and Indian studies, and 
encourage interchange of ideas between the 
East and West, and to bea centre of accurate 
teaching on all Indian subjects.” 

For those who do not know the form of the 
Masonic ritual—and we presume they will be 
many among our readers—it may be interesting 
to give it here in full, as used on the occasion of 
laying the memorial-stone of the Indian Institute. 
The Prince and Members of the Grand Lodge; 
the Grand Tyler; the Grand Director of Cere- 
monies; three Grand Officers, bearing the cornu- 
copia and ewers, with wine and oil; the Grand 
Wardens, with plumb-rule, level and square; the 
Grand Sword-bearer and others, attended by the 
Archbishop of York, as Grand Chaplain, the 
Chancellor and various University authorities, 
having taken their places near the stone, 
Professor Monier Williams formally asked 
His Royal Highness to lay the stone. The 
Grand Master then addressed the assembly, as 
follows:— 

“Men and Brethren, here assembled to behold 
this ceremony, be it known unto you that we 
be lawful Masons, true and faithful to the laws 
of our country, and engaged by solemn obliga- 
tions to erect handsome buildings to be service- 
able to the Brethren, and to fear God, the great 
Architect of the Universe. We have among us, 
concealed from the eyes of all men, secrets 
which may not be revealed, and which 
no man has discovered. But these secrets 
are lawful and honourable, and not repugnant 
to the laws of God and man. They were 
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entrusted in peace and honour to Masons of 
ancient times, and having been faithfully 
transmitted to us, it is our duty to convey them 
unimpaired to the latest posterity. Unless our 
craft were good, and our calling honourable, we 
should not have lasted for so many centuries, 
nor should we have had so many illustrious 
Brothers in our order, ready to promote our 
laws and further our interests. e are assem- 
bled here to-day, in the presence of you all, to 
erect this building to the honour and glory of 
the Most High, which we pray God may prosper 
as it seems good to Him. And, as the first duty 
of Masons is to invoke the blessing of the Great 
Architect of the Universe on their work, I call 
upon you to unite with our Grand Chaplain in 
an address to the Throne of Grace.” 

The Grand Chaplain then read the following 

rayer:— 

“Q Almighty and eternal God, the great 
Architect and Ruler of the Universe, by whose 
word all things first were made, we humbly 
implore Thee, of Thine infinite goodness, to pour 
down Thy blessing on this undertaking. Vouch- 
safe Thy gracious aid and guidance to all who 
ever labour here, seeking for wisdom, light, and 
knowledge. That so they may be as pillars in 
the House of our God; and that while, reaping 
here in this life the just rewards of their labours, 
they may follow in the steps of Boaz the Reaper, 
a prince and ruler in Israel; and having strength 
to imitate the example of his purity and charity, 
may attain to dwell in the presence of the true Boaz 
eternally. And to all who teach, or bear rule in this 
eo grant the true light which shines from the 

ast. Lead them, like the royal Solomon, to 
seek wisdom from the Lord, that this foun- 
dation (as the mystic ear of corn growing by 
the water-side) may afford strength and refresh- 
mént to the pilgrims of darkness, while passing 
them on to the realms of light. Finally, we 
beseech the Most High, that loyalty, peace, and 
wisdom, may ever abound in our land; and that 
the nations of the Empire, united together as 
one Grand Lodge, under one Royal Head, may 
continually increase in unity and brotherly love, 
till masters and craftsmen alike be summoned to 
meet the Eternal Solomon, and dwell in His 
Presence evermore.” 

Granp Master: “I now declare it to be my 
will and pleasure that the corner-stone of this 
institution be laid. Brother Grand Secretary, 
you will read the inscription on the plate.” 

The Grand Secretary then read the inscription 
as follows:— 

“This memorial-stone was laid by His Royal 
Highness, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
on the second day of May, 1883. Sir Thomas 


Brassey, K.O.B., Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., 
Monier Williams, C.I.E., Trustees.” 





The Grand Treasurer next, at the Grand 
Master’s request, deposited the coins and 
other articles in the cavity. Professor Monier 
Williams delivered the silver trowel to the 
Prince, which bore the following inscription:— 
“With this trowel the memorial-stone of the 
Indian Institute, in the University of Oxford, 
was laid by His Royal Highness, Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, on May 2nd, 1883.” The 
rg Master proved the stone by the plumb- 
rule. 

GRAND Master: “TI find this stone to be 
plumb; and that the craftsmen haye proved it 
to be true and trusty.” The Grand Master 
proved the stone by the level. “TI find this 
stone to be level, and that the craftsmen have 
laboured skilfully:” proved the stone by the 
square: “I find this stone to be plumb, 
level, and square, and I declare it to be 
duly prepared, and truly laid, and that the 
craftsmen have worked well.” 

The Grand Master tested the stone, and strewed 
corn, saying, “TI scatter corn on this stone, 
as the emblem of plenty and abundance. May 
blessings of morality and virtue flourish within 
this building, producing fruit an hundredfold. 
. . . I pour out wine upon this stone 
as an emblem of joy-and gladness:” meee 
. sprinkled oil upon the stone: “TI 
sprinkle oil upon this stone, the emblem of 
peace and unanimity. May prosperity, happi- 
ness, and goodwill, ever prevail amongst those 
who will assemble in this Institute, to the 
glory of the Most High, until time shall be 
no more.” 

Professor Monier Williams here introduced 
the architect of the building, saying: ‘“ May 
it please your Royal Highness, [ have the 
honour to present to you Mr. Basil Champneys.” 
Mr. Champneys placed the plans in the Prince’s 
hands, and after looking at them, the Prince 
returned them, with these words: “I now place 
in your hands the plans of the intended 
building, together with the necessary tools, not 
doubting your skill and ability as a craftsman. 
And I desire that you will proceed without 
loss of time to the completion of the work, in 
conformity with the plans and designs now 
entrusted to you.” 

The Masonic ritual having thus been com- 
te the Prince, members of the Grand 

odge, and those who took part in the laying 
of the stone, returned to the dais, and a 
hymn and prayer concluded the ceremony, 
the bells ringing out to announce it to all 
the city. Being privileged to take part in 
the foundation of the Institute, we look 
forward, if God will, to seeing its completion; 
and may, perhaps, have something to tell about 
the opening ceremonies, which are sure to be 
fraught with interest. 
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RECENT PHASES OF Positivism. 


ac) OSITIVISTS exult in the atheistic 

~ funeral of Gambetta as a sign that 

the triumph of the religion without 

a God is at hand. “ Three persons 

and no God,” was Carlyle’s epi- 

gram on the Church of Comte. 
The first part of it is no longer true, 
for the Church of Comte now num- 
bers thrice three hundred persons, includ- 
ing men of high mark; and its remarkable 
growth is a fact to be studied by anyone 
who wishes to understand this wonder-teeming 
age. Comte’s brain gave birth to two things—a 
philosophy and a religion. As he himself ex- 
pressed it, in the first part of his career, he was 
only a second Aristotle, but his love of Clotilde 
de Vaux made him also a St. Paul. This self- 
apotheosis, and the exaggerated estimate which 
he continually betrays of his own position, talk- 
ing of the whole line of great thinkers as 
precursors who had prepared the world for his 
appearance, naturally suggests that the insanity 
which clouded a certain period of his life was 
like most of the insanity which does not arise 
from physical injury or malformation—the con- 
sequence of egotism indulged without control, 
and untempered by a practical belief in a higher 
Power. The main hypothesis of Comte’s philo- 
sophy, his grand discovery, as he deemed it, is 
well known. It supposes the course of human 
society to have been governed by man’s diffe- 
rent modes of regarding the phenomena of the 
universe in the successive periods of his exist- 
ence. In his first, or Theological period, he 
regards phenomena as caused by the arbitrary 
action of gods, or, ultimately by that of a single 
God, Fetishism, Polytheism and Monotheism 
being the three ascending stages of theological 
belief. In the second period he regards the 
phenomena as caused by the action of metaphy- 
sical entities such as Nature. In the third and 
final period he renounces altogether the inquiry 
into causes, and confines himself to the study of 
phenomena, with the purpose of modifying them 
in his own interest so far as they are susceptible of 
modification. All the Sciences have been evolved 
by a corresponding process; the simpler such as 
Mathematics, emerging first, the more complex 
following, and Sociology coming last of all. The 
final period is that of Positivism, and Positivism 
means nothing more than Science, which again, 
it is well to remember, is merely the Latin for 
knowledge, though some sort of intellectual 
divinity having a paramount demand on our 
allegiance is commmonly supposed to lurk in the 
term. An obvious objection to the Comtean 
hypothesis is that the terms of the supposed 
series are not mutually exclusive or necessarily 
successive, a scientific view and study of the 


phenomena of the universe being perfectly com- 
patible with the belief that the whole was 
created and is sustained by God. Another 
objection is the impossibility of historically 
identifying the metaphysical era, even if Nature 
were ever conceived of as a distinct entity, and 
were not merely a phrase either for the aggregate 
of material forces or for God. With the philo- 
sophy of Comte a section of his followers rested 
content, refusing to embrace the religion. These 
are Scientific Positivists; their chief exponent is 
Littre, and with them it may be presumed that 
Miss Martineau, the authoress of an abridged 
translation of Comte’s insufferably prolix volumes, 
would have cast in her lot, as she had distinctly 
emerged from her theological stage of existence, 
though a trace of the grub lingered on the wings 
of the butterfly in the shape of mesmeric super- 
stition and reverence for one of its hierophants 
who had bewitched her soul. The religion of 
Comte, like the community which professes it, 
has been the subject of an epigram: it has been 
called Roman Catholicism without Christianity. 
For God it substitutes as the object of worship 
the great being Humanity, whose servants 
Comte says, are to take the place of the slaves 
of God, while the heavens will henceforth 
declare the glories not of God, but of Kepler and 
Newton; a sentiment which, by the way, both 
Kepler and Newton would have rejected with 
abhorrence. Humanity is to be symbolised by 
the figure of a woman with a child in her arms. 
There is to be a priesthood with a high priest at 
its head. There are to be regular services with 
a liturgy and sermons. There are to be sacra- 
ments connected with all the chief epochs of life. 
There is to be a calendar, the saints of which are 
to be benefactors of mankind. Whence all this 
is taken is not doubtful. No Utopian, however 
visionary, ever really soars beyond experience. 
The Republic of Plato is only an idealised 
Sparta, and the Church of Comte is an imitation 
of the Church of Rome. It has proved an 
imitation not Jess faithful than that of the 
British ship by the Chinese ship-builders, who 
reproduced the model given them, dry-rot and 
all: for already it has a schism and an Anti- 
Pope, a rupture having taken place between 
M. Lafitte, the High Priest of Humanity, and 
Dr. Congreve, the English Head of the Comtist 
Church. M. Lafitte has now given himself over 
to a worse heresy by turning Chauvinist, 
or to use the English phrase Jingoist ; while 
Comte, though he was thoroughly French 
as well as Catholic in grain, and claimed for 
France the primacy of his regenerated world, 
was nobly strict in his international morality, 
and opposed to aggrandisement and war. 
What is Humanity ?—the Christian must ask 
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when he is invited to accept it and its embodi- 
ments as substitutes for God manifested in 
Christ. Is it really a Great Being, or a being 
atall? Is it anything more than an abstraction, 
such as might be formed by speaking of equine 
nature as equinity and canine nature as — 
if we may be allowed to coin these terms? If 
it is an abstraction, will not the worship of it 
be more absurd than even that of a stone idol, 
which at all events has a real existence? If, on 
the other hand, it means the aggregate of human 
beings, and is another name for mankind, it 
must comprehend the wicked and can hardly be 
a fit object of worship. A religion without a 
God as it is the last, is about the strangest, 
birth of time. Nothing can be more distinct or 


earnest than the claim put forward by the Com- 
tist community to a religious character. Against 
Materialism, such as represented by Mr. Huxley 
and the extreme physicists, Mr. Harrison wages 
a vigorous war. he inference which those 
who are still in the theological state of existence 
take leave to draw, is that the religious senti- 
ment is ineradicable, and that the disturbance 
of the evidences is not the extinction of faith. 
In truth, the Positivist Church, though it prefers 
to ,call the Christian ideal Humanity, can 
hardly be said to be outside Christendom, the 
real bounds of which, as the world is beginning 
gradually to perceive, are wider than its dog- 
matic or ecclesiastical circumscription. Between 
Gambetta and Mr. Harrison the difference is wide. 
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BY PROFESSOR WINCHELL. 


ae) ROFESSOR WINCHELL, in his 

“ World Life,” treats in a- man- 
ner at once interesting and in- 
structive, on Cosmical Dust. 
Beside the fact that our atmos- 
phere is freighted with minute solid 
particles, there are mineral sub- 
stances and innumerable meteors con- 
stantly falling from other worlds, to make 
up the “dust of time.” 

Good authority estimates that 7,500,000 
meteors, bright enough to be seen by the naked 
eye, pass through our atmosphere every twenty- 
four hours. There are over 400,000,000 more 
that cannot be seen without the telescope. Esti- 
mating each meteor to contain but ten grains of 
matter, he computes that about 886 tons of 
cosmical dust fall daily to our earth, or over 
104,000 tons per year. Notwithstanding this 
daily meteoric storm, we need have no fear of 
the rapid increase of the earth, as it would take 
100,000,000 years to produce a film 1°125 of an 
inch thick over all the earth. 

The author devotes much of his book to the 
discussion of the nebular theory, answering many 
objections. He makes good use of the spectro- 
scope, which he claims is the “ most efficient 
instrument for scientific research ever devised.” 

In speaking of the nebular rotation, he says: 
“The very firmament is careering in infinite 
space, while we ponder on its constitution and 
history, or turn to our material occupations. 
Our comfortable homes, while we dine or sleep, 
are rolled through space at the rate of 700 miles 
an hour, by the diurnal rotation of the earth. 
During the same time they are transported 
68,000 miles by the movement of the earth in 
its orbit. Then, the sun, with his entire family 
of planets, is sweeping through immensity 
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toward the constellation Hercules, with a velocity 
which, if equal to that of Arcturus, is 200,000 
miles an hour. 

‘This mighty waltz of comic dancers is joined 
by the gauzy nebulw, animated also, like our 
firmament, by their own internal motions. In 
the midst of this universe of seething movements 
is our home . . . How sublime these activities! 
To what a numerous and lofty companionship 
does our little planet belong! Howcana human 
soul content itself to roll and whirl through 
space during its mortal days, and eat, and sleep, 
and trifle, like rats in aship at sea, without wonder- 
ing where we are, and whither we are bound? ” 

Among the many objections to the nebular 
theory which are answered in this work, we call 
attention to the one that it does not admit as 
great an age for our world as Geology requires. 
Then follow the guesses of the scientific oracles 
as to the age of the earth, which vary from 
Sir William Thompson’s 10,000,000 years to 
Huxley’s 1,000,000,000 years. Between these ex- 
tremes there is a difference of only 990,000,000 
years! May we not put this down as another 
certainty in science? 

The chapter on “ Habitability of other worlds,” 
will be of special interest to those who are given 
to speculation. While he shows that the physical 
conditions of the other planets are so different to 
our own that man could not exist there as he 
does here, yet he sees no reason why corporeal 
intelligences may not be co-ordinated to such 
physical conditions as exist on this planet. For 
example, Neptune is so dimly lighted that man, 
as he is, would be in comparative darkness, but 
he might be a little changed in his organism, 
having the pupils of his eyes greatly enlarged, so 
that vision would be as distinct there as on the 
earth. 
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By the Rev. J. Cross, D.D., LL.D., author of “‘ Evangel,” &c. 
Cloth, 5s, 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including some Fieces never before 
Published. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

IVY LEAVES: Being Thoughts for a Month, Selec- 
tions from the Poems of the late Frances Ridley Havergal. With 
elugant coloured borders. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


KNOCKING. The Words of Jesus at the Door of the 





Heart. A Sacred Monody. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D., 
poy of “Morning and Night Watches,” &c. Square l6mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DRIFT LEAVES. By Marearet Scort MacRircure, 
16mo, cloth, 1s. 

THE YOUNG TRAWLER :-arTale of Life, Death, and 
Rescue in the North Sea. By R. M. Barvantyne, author of 
“The Lifeboat,” &c. Crown 8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

TWICE BOUGHT: A Tale of the Oregon Gold Fields. 
By RB, M. BALLANTYNe, Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s, 6d. 

SILVER CHIMES; or, Olive: A Stor,” for Children. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL, author of “Rex and Regina,” &c. Crown 
8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

GRANDMOTHER'S PICTURES. By Mrs, MARSHALL, 
Crown 8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

HEATHERCLIFFE. By Mrs. MARSHALL, 
crown 8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 1s. 

BERYL AND PEARL. By AGNES GIBERNE, 
of “ Kathleen,” ‘‘ Decima’s Promise,” &c, Crown 
illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

OLD UMBRELLAS; or, Clarrie and Her Mother. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. Crown 8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

SEVEN SONS; or, The Story of Malcolm and His 
Brothers. By DARLEY Dace, author of “ Cissy’s Troubles,” &e. 
Crown 8yo, with illustrations, cloth, 5: 

A BOY’S WILL. By ExuEen L. Davis. 
with illustrations, cloth, 2s, 

A RED WALLFLOWER, By Susan WARNER, author 
of ‘ The Wide, Wide World,” &c. Crown 8vo, with illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (“ Golden Ladder Series,”) 

SUMMERLAND GRANGE. By Lady. DUNBOYNE. 
Crown Svo, win te, eloth, 1s. 6d. ras Home arid Scliool 


Series.” 
THE MAN WITH THE KNAPSACK ; or, The Miller 


of Burnham Lee. By the Rev. J. JACKSON Wray, author of 
“Matthew Mellowdew,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 18. : 

AN UNW£LLING WITNESS. By Miss LysteR. Crown 
8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 3s.6d. 

AS A MAN SOWETH. By acm STEBSING. 
8vo, with illustrations, cloth, $s. 6d 

SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS. By Many BARCLAY. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 


Small 
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8vo, with 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 
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Works by BISHOP OXENDEN. 


1. TOUCHSTONES; 
or, Chetortes ian Graces and Characters Tested. 
Fea vo, cloth. on as. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS. 
17th Thousand. aoe 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
0} Thousand. 
" F OUR LORD. 


th PA TH Ww. — ba afi e cloth, 38. 
. mano AY OF SAFETY; 
or, Bossi to mae pint 
HE Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, TH type, 2s. 6¢. Cuear Epir., 1s. 
THE pena: LIFE 
53rd Thousand. 8vo, large t as. 6d. CuEeap EpITr., 1s, 
_ PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. 
Ovp TESTAMENT. 37th Thousand. \ — 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
seth bi 5 HER eac 
AND HER 


New SEaEAME NE. ch. 
7, OUR C SERVICES. 
‘ons. type, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ADVENT TO pro 
THE Pi TO ABLES 


& 


aw 


31st Thousand. Fcap. 
COTTAGE SER 
or, Plain Words to the Poor. 
12th Thousand Fca Iwas cloth, 2s. 6d. 
9. COTTAGE READIN 
7th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo poe 2s. 6d. 
10, THE EARNEST CHURCHMAN; or, Why 
Iam a Member of the cages of England. 
roth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
11. DECISION 
27th Thousand. 
12, WORDS OF P. 
or, the Blessings and ‘Trials of > spppecacas 


7th HOME B Feap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 
1j, THE HOME BEYOND; or, A Happy Old Age 
183rd “awe try 


ge 


18mo, large type, cloth, 15. 6d. 
PEACE; 


F cap. 8vo, "cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Over Two Million Copies of this Author's Works have 
been sald. 


By the Author of the ‘PEEP OF DAY.’ 


1. THE PEEP OF DAY. 
gth Thousand, 27 Ulustrations. 6¢., 1s. 2d., 2s., and 2s, 6d. 
STREAKS OF LIGHT. 


s4th Thousand. 52 Illustrations. 15. 6¢., 2s. 6¢., and 3s. 
. LINE UPON LINE. Two Parts. 
Part 1. 312th Thous. 30 Illustrations. 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., and 38. 
Part 2. 246th Thous. 30 Illustrations. rs. 4¢., 28. 6@., and 3s, 
4. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
48th Thousand. 68 Illustrations. _1s. 6d., 25. 6d., and 3s 
; APOSTLES PREACHING TO JEWS AND 
GENTILES: 
17th Thousand. 
ES LEFT 


Ge 


in 


27 Illustrations. ss. 4d., 28. 6d., and 35. 


6th Thousand. 298 Illustrations. 15. 6¢., 2s. 6¢ , and 3s. 

_ KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDA 
27th Thousand. 27 Illustrations __1s. 6a., 25. 6d., "aid 38: 

THE CAPTIVITY OF 

th Thousand. 27 Illustrations. 19. 6d., 2s. 6a., and 3s. 
MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
62nd ant 
AR 


SU dar a 


26 Illustrations. 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 
10. NE E; or, Europe described. 
87th OFF: Over 100 Illustrations. _ 5s. 
u. F Part Ll; or, Asia described. 
59th asa Over roo Illustrations. 5s. 
12. OFF. Part 2; or, Oceania, Africa, and 


ago iy 
6th Thousand. Over 20 Illustrations. 


13. READING WITHOUT TEARS. T wo » Parts. 
Part x. 61st Thousand. 520 Illustrations. .2s. 6d. 
Part 2. ace Thousand. ‘r30 Illustrations. 2s, 6. 


Over a Million and a Piva s Copies of this Authors Works 
have been sold. 


FULL LIST ON APBLICATION, 


Ristori: 187, Prova London. | 




















IMPORTANT 10 EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
AND T0 BYERY 
MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





N your Cutting out this COUPON, and 
QO forwarding the same, along with your 
Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 
cover postage), to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 
Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded 
to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 

beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good 
Things,” on the outside of the envelopes, to 
avoid delay. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Stews, Chops, Fish, &¢. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE in 6d., 1s., and 2s. Bottles. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Coodall’s Custard Powder. 


Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at half the 
price, 

Delicious to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit. 

Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. Give 
it a trial. 


Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each, by Grasers, Chemists, &c. 


PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACKEHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Goodall’s Egs Powder, 


The only Substitute for Eggs yet discovered. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs, 
SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, 6d. AND 18. TINS. 
PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
* LEEDS. 











T is the most perfect Emolli- 
ent Milk for Preserving 
and Beautifying the Skin ever 
produced. It soon renders it 
, Smooth, and White, 
entirely removes and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, 
Chaps, Irritation, &c., and 
preserves the Skin from the effects 
of exposure to the 


FROST, COLD, 
WIND, or 
HARD WATER, 


More effectually than any other known preparation. 
NO LADY SHOULD EVER BE WITHOOT IT. 
Bottles rs., 1s. gd., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and _Perfumers. 
Any size free for 3d. extra. by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





gs 
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BRANSON’S COFFEE EXTRACT 
PERFECTION. 


AMED for its excellence of manufacture (Zancet.)—It obtained 
HonourRABLE MENTION atthe INTERNATIONAL Foop Ex#iai. 
TION, LONDON ;. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AMSTERDAM. Sold 
in Bottles, 6d., 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d., each, by all Grocers and Chemists, 


Wholesale :—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, &c. 
AVOID MENDACIOUS IMITATIONS. 




















WONDERFUL Bs 
ELVETEENS “ll 


EWIS’S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manu- 
facturers of the first-class Velveteens, which are now well known 

ail over the world. They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch 
is guaranteed, .The price of these Leautiful Velveteens in Black and all 
the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This quality Velve- 
teen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d.,and ss. 6d. a yard. 
LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinaty Velve- 





teens. They will be able to judge for themselves whether LE S’s, 
of Market Street, Manchesier, praise their Velveteens more 
than they deserve. Write for Patterns on an ordinary post card. 

*S Pay C arriage on all Orders to all parts of Be Britain 
and Ireland. When writing, please mention this] Magazine. 


LEWIS’S, IN MARKET ST., MANCHESTER. 





DRESS FABRICS at Great Saving to the Purchaser. The 


BRADFORD 


| MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKS., 


Will, on receipt of letter or post-card, 
promptly forward by Post, a 
{Sample Parcel of Patterns, with 
Prices of all their Leading Novel: 
ties for the Autumn and Winter 
Season. New Styles at Prices 
to Suit All Purses. Carriage 
paid to any part of the Kingdom, on 
all orders over rin value. The Cen 
tury Cashmeres, as exhibited at the 
Health Exhibition, are in evér in- 
creasing demand. Be sure and ad- 
dress in full. Write at once, and 
mention GoLpEN Hours. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 








LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























